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"What's in a hame? 
In the Name AMERICAN UNIVERSAL— 
is a line of School Furniture which 
is both AMERICAN and UNIVERSAL 


Universal because 


it includes all types and sizes of school seating equip- 
ment . . . desks, tables, and chairs for every teaching 
method and administrative need; for every age and 
grade ... from kindergarten to college . 


because 
every unit embodies all applicable principles of sani- 
tary and hygienic design . . . every scientifically de- 
veloped feature conducive to correct posture and sight 
conservation... 

American Universal 
Desk No. 234 because 
a single theme of graceful and refined design runs 
throughout the entire line. Every piece harmonizes 
with every other and with all styles of school interiors... 

because 
the highest standards of materials, construction, finish 
and adaptability built into any school equipment are 
built into every unit . 

because 
every piece is sold with a guarantee of universally 
satisfactory service. 

American Universal Better-Sight Desk American because 

If it isn’t the American, it isn’t the Universal. 




















The UNIVERSALIZED SCHOOL sets new standards 
of beauty, refinement and efficiency 


AMERICAN UNIVERSAL—A NAME—A FACT-—AN IDEAL 


American Seating Company 


Public Seating for every School, Theatre, Church, Audi- 
torium, Stadium, and Bus requirement. GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICH. Branch Offices and Distributors in all Trade Areas. 


American Steel Adjustable Desk and 
Seat No. 214 Open Box Model 





American Univer- 

sal Teachers’ and American Universal 

Typists’ Chair American Universal All-Purpose Table Pedestal Tablet-Arm 
No. 299-8 No. 69 Seat No. 271 

















KENTUCKY SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. WEST VIRGINIA SEATING CO. 
117-123 South Fourth Avenue HUNTINGTON, W. VIRGINIA 
LOUISVILLE; KENTUCKY 


(State Distributors) 
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e TRAVEL VACATION 
suMMER SCHOOL 


COMBINED WITH THE 


ILLINOIS STATE UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPRY AND HISTORY 
STUDY TOUR 


THROUGH THE 


South, East, New England, Nova 
Scotia, Canada 


45 DAYS—5,500 MILES 


ALL EXPENSE Except noon iunches) $190.00 
DAY BY DAY ITINERARY 


Thursday, June 17—Normal] to Evansville. 

Friday, June 18—Evansville to Mammoth Cave. 
Saturday, June 19—Mammoth Cave to Muscle Shoals. 
Sunday, June 20-—Muscle Shoals to eres (Afternoon). 
Monday, June 2i—Chattanooga to Knoxville. 

Tuesday, June 22—Knoxville to Morgantown. 
Wednesday, June 23—Morgantown to Danville. 
Thursday, June 24—Danville to Endless Caverns. 
Friday, une 25—Endless Caverns to Washington. 
Saturday, June 26—Washington. 

Sunday, June 27—Washington (Rest Day). 

Honig. — 28—Washington. 

June 29—Washington to Gettysburg. 
son aa June 30—Cett: my to aoe os ~ nat 
Thursday, July pond, = A ‘orge to Englewood 
Friday, uly 2—New York. 

Saturday, July 3—New York. 
Sunday, July 4—New York (Rest Day). 
Monday, July 5—New York to Plymouth. 

esday, July 6—Plymouth to Boston. 
Wednesday, July 7—Boston. 
Thursday, July 8—Boston to Acadia National Park. ' 
Friday, July 9—Acadia National Park. 
Saturday, July 10—Acadia National Park to St. John. 
Sunday, July 11—St. John (Rest Day). 
may: July 12—St. John to Truro. 
Tu uly 13—Truro ~ Halifax. 
Sinatiee. uly 14—Halifax. 
Thursday, July 15—Halifax to Fredericton. 
Friday, uly 16—Fredericton to Edmundston. 
Saturday, July 17—Edmundston to Quebec. 
Sunday, July 18—Quebec (Rest Day). 
Monday, wy 19—Quebec 
Tuesday, Ju iy 20—Quebee to Montreal. 
Wednesday uly 21—Montreal. 

July 22—Montreal to Ottawa. 

Fray, uly 23—Ottawa. 

Saturday, Fie 24—Ottawa to Gananoque. 
Sunday, July 25—Gananoque (Rest Day). 
Monday, July 26—Gananoque to Niagara Falls. 
Tuesday, July 27—Niagara Falls. 
Wednesday, uly 28—Niagara Falls to Detroit. 

. July 29—Detroit. 

oem 30—Detroit to St. Joseph. 
Saturday, yt uly 31—St. Joseph to Normal. 
Prof. Leslie A. Holmes 
Illinois State Normal University 
Normal, Illinois 
Dear Sir: 

Please send me com} ie details, before I can make a decision. 

Enclosed find check for $50.00 for my reservation for the Illinois 
State Normal Geography Tour for 1937. 


credits (or years) of college work, and have taught 
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All Records Smashed! 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 
FOR SCHOOLS 


Wins Praise and Preference — Orders and 
Re-orders —in Thousands of Schools 


Last year we urged you to “look at all three” 
before you placed your dictionary order. 


This year we say merely, “Look at the record“ 
in your own and neighboring schools. 


We KNOW, from letters of praise received 
every day from teachers and superintendents, 
and from the orders and re-orders which are 
pouring in, that this dictionary is what we claim 
—the best dictionary for school use. 46,000 
_ defined; 1004 pages; 1729 illustrations; 
10 color plates; 24 pages of colored 

. $1.28 


maps. Price, only. . - 
* Subject 1 to usual. school discount 


NOW READY — Another new member 
of this distinguished dictionary family: 
THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
SHORTER EDITION 


Differs from the larger book only in scope, 

defining i in identical terms 70% of the entries 

in the parent book. 1100 illustrations. 
.$0.96 


PriGO) ONY ..2). 0. 
Subject to ) mennal ‘schéol discount 


Plan now to include these books in your requisitions for 
next year. Further information glodly sent upon request. 


The JOHN CBU YTT Ky ge) 


WINSTON BLDG. 


~~ te 
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COMPLETE TEACHING EQUIPMENT FOR 
“FRIENDLY HOUR” READERS 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR FRIENDLY HOUR FIRST YEAR 
TEACHERS’ MANUALS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR READERS, BOOKS TWO AND 
THREE, Each .40 
(These manuals are comprehensive teaching guides based on the most progressive 
methods. Each manual gives an overview of the reading problems for the grade 


which it covers.) 


PERCEPTION CARDS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR PRE-PRIMER AND PRIMER 


(one set) 
(Indispensabie for teaching, fixing and testing vocabulary and for building reading 


units.) 


PERCEPTION CARDS FOR FRIENDLY HOUR READER, BOOK ONE 
(Very useful for testing vocabulary for comparative study of similarities in configura- 
tion of words and phonic elements, and for sentence building.) 


CHART HOLDER FOR PERCEPTION CARDS 
(Extremely useful for displaying new vocabulary and new reading units and for 
review of words and sentences during the entire first year.) 


FRIENDLY HOUR CHART 
(An enlarged reproduction, in book form, of the first 35 pages of the Pre-Primer, 
including pictures and reading units. Conveniently supported against the wall 
with a rod and hooks.) 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
300 Pike Street 

















UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


Summer Sessions with an extensive program of courses 
given by distinguished lecturers* and teachers will be held 
at the University of Kentucky, June 14, July 17 and July 
19, August 21, 

The ambitious, alert teacher will wish to attend. Con- 
ditions of living excellent; cost reasonable; location 1000 
feet above the sea. Address, 


DR. JESSE E. ADAMS, Director of Summer Sessions 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY : LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


*George D. Strayer, Columbia University; Edward F."Corwin, Princeton University; 
Harry Elmer Barnes, Auburn, New York; H. S. Mustard, The Johns Hopkins University; 
L. J. Reed, The Johns Hopkins University; R. D. T. Hollister, University of Michigan; 
A. W. Castle, Pennsylvania State Department of Education. 
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REUBEN Post HALLECK—A GREAT TEACHER 
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KENTUCKY AssociATION COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Music IN THE FORWARD-LOOKING CURRICULUM 

Wuat Do You BELIEVE? 

NEw ProGRAM OF BUSINESS EDUCATION FOR HOLMES 

History Lives IN OLD VIRGINIA 

WHat A STATE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS CAN 
ACCOMPLISH 

TEACHER PARTICIPATION IN CoUNTY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND 
SUPERVISION 

A WorKBENCH IN THE Puysics LABORATORY 

A Lasoratory, Not A FACTORY 

THE PRINCIPAL AND THE SMALL SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Tue HicH ScHoot AssEMBLY IN KENTUCKY 

PopuLATION GROWTH, STANDARD OF LIVING AND EDUCATION 

GUIDANCE—THE TEACHER’S RESPONSIBILITY 

ScHooL, Book FAMINE 

Wuat Do You Know? 

K. E. A. May Honor ROLL 

Way VocaTIONAL EpucaTion Has DEVELOPED 

Book REVIEWS 
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AUTHOR 


H. S. Milton 

Bianca Esch 

Lee Kirk patrick 

Grace Van Dyke More 
Noel B. Cuff 

Carter H. Eads 

J. Stuart White 


Clyde M. Moore 


Fred Maynard 
Jarvis Todd 

Nola Carman Watts 
D. D. Caudill 

O. G. Roaden 

L. L. Knight 
Georgia M. Rouse 
William McAndrew 
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YOU WILL ENJOY A SUMMER AT 


STERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
The College offers 
More than 175 courses in 22 academic fields 
Recreation — Entertainment — Lectures 


Cool, Invigorating Atmosphere 


A combination of school and vacation ‘‘Where the 
Mountains and the Bluegrass meet’’ 


First Term, June 14 to July 16 Second Term, July 19 to August 20 


For schedule of classes and information write 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 




















A COMPLETE AND ECONOMICAL COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FOR GRADES SEVEN AND EIGHT 


STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
by 
INEZ M. AHLES and MARY LAWLOR 
Each of these two books consists of a full and varied program completely covering instruction in oral and written 


expression, prose and poetry appreciation, vocabulary building, library instruction, silent reading, spelling, functional 
grammar, and complete tests on all. Text, workbook, speller—three books in one! A most economical plan! 


BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE—Grade Seven and Grade Eight 
by 
RUDOLPH W. CHAMBERLAIN 


(Author of BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Books One, Two, Three, and Four— 
for the last four years of high school.) 


These two books provide rich and varied experience through and with literature. Excellent selections, augmented by 
inspiring biographical sketches, attractive illustrations, stimulating suggestions for activities, and guides for further 
reading, mark these books as the foremost in their field. 





STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grades Seven and Eight, and BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grades Seven 
and Eight, completely meet the requirements of An Experience Curriculum in English, the epoch-making report 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. Teachers using these two Iroquois series are assured of following the 
best of ‘nodern trends. No other English books are needed for Grades Seven and Eight. 











IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


























EDITORIAL COMMENT 








The Convention 
In Statistics 


HOSE who have been active in the work 

of the K. E. A. have for many years 
been concerned to know more about the 
actual attendance at the meetings. 


This year we arranged for the registra- 
tion of all persons who attended the gen- 
eral sessions. This innovation was accom- 
plished under circumstances none too favor- 
able, but with delightful co-operation on 
the part of practically everyone concerned. 
Another year will see the elimination of 
most of the objectionable and inconvenient 
features. 


The data obtained from the registration 
are illuminating. There were 5,504 persons 
registered at the general sessions. Accord- 
ing to the reports of chairmen of various 
sections there were 6,299 persons who at- 
tended sectional meetings. 


The registration shows attendance from 
the districts as follows: 


Upper Kentucky River 
Middle Cumberland 
First 

Upper Cumberland 


Third 

Second 
Fourth 
Northern 


Central 
Fifth .. 

















There was only one county in the State 
from which not a single person registered. 
This was Powell. The number of regis- 
trants ranged from this zero up to 1,030 
from Jefferson County. Naturally, the 
largest city registration came from Louis- 
ville, from which apparently half of its 
1,450 teachers were registered. This does 


not mean that Louisville teachers did not 
attend. The Louisville schools were in ses- 
sion each entire forenoon, and were open 
for visitors. Thus Louisville teachers were 
able to attend only the sectional meetings 
and the evening sessions. The records 
show that 1,030 teachers registered from 
Jefferson County. Of these, 97 classified 
themselves as rural teachers, 493 as city 
teachers, 3 as superintendents, 48 as prin- 
cipals, 27 as consolidated-school teachers, 7 
as college workers, 58 as supervisors, board 
members, private school instructors, etc. 
There were 297 from Jefferson County 
who failed to identify their positions, thus 
making an accurate statement as to city 
and county enrollment impossible. The 
total of unclassified for the State was 1,273, 
almost one-fourth (297) of whom were 
from Jefferson County, including Louis- 
ville. 


A further analysis of the registration 
shows that 1,685 men and 3,819 women 
registered. 


Of those who indicated their positions 
the classifications were as follows: Rural, 
including consolidated schools, 1,611; city, 
1,697; superintendents, 186; principals, 
245; college, 206; attendance officers, 64. 
There were 222 miscellaneously classified, 
including 19 from other states. 


Of the total number who registered there 
were 2,180 who came from counties touch- 
ing the Ohio River. This would seem to 
indicate that the January flood did not ma- 
terially affect the attendance. 


There were approximately two hundred 
persons who participated in the various 
features of the program. The foregoing 
statistics show the extent to which ses- 
sions were attended. 


There were thirty-two breakfasts, lunch- 
eons, and dinners attended by many hun- 
dreds in the aggregate. In many cases the 
capacity of the dining rooms was not suffi- 
cient to meet the demands. There were 


=f 7 
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over seventeen hundred at breakfast at one 
hotel on one morning. 


The publicity attending the convention 
is necessarily one of its most important 
aspects. The pre-convention press notices 
from Louisville newspapers alone reached 
the astonishing figure of 3,000 column 
inches. There can be no way of determin- 
ing the amount of press notices through- 
out the State, but it was evidently very 
generous. Local news space devoted to the 
K. E. A. during the three days of the con- 
vention amounted to 461 column inches. 


Few persons have an adequate idea of 
the amount of service required to success- 
fully administer a smooth-running conven- 
tion of such proportions. In the operation 
of all details there were fifty-five persons 
who functioned throughout the period of 
the meeting. These included clerks, ushers, 
doorkeepers, exhibit managers, and others. 

The matter of floral decorations gets 
little consideration beyond the admiration 
of those who attend, but back of these 
decorations is a large amount of detail of 
selection, delivery, and arrangement. For 
example, there were 254 floral items used 
in connection with the display, and in 
addition 5,000 daffodils were used. All 
these had to be received and placed 
promptly for the respective events. 

The amount of printing involved and the 
necessity for extreme care in its prepara- 
tion are by no means inconsiderable. The 
official program itself contained 74 printed 
pages. There were 5,000 of these pro- 
grams. In addition to this, special pro- 
grams were required. Counting all these 
and the pages of the Kentucky ScHoor 
JouRNAL, which were devoted to the pro- 
gram, there were 633,000 pages of printed 
matter run in connection with the conven- 
tion. 

The reports from the various sectional 
chairmen and other officials indicate that 
there was a splendid attendance at the ses- 
sion as a whole, and that the numerous 


addresses and demonstrations were of a 
high order. 

The superior quality of the briefer pro- 
gram was made more manifest than ever 
before. Under the wise leadership of a 
great president there were planned several 
innovations but none among them received 
more hearty approval than the plan for 
having fewer speakers on any given pro- 
gram. 


IF and AND 


IF in your work 
You do not find 
That true content 
That makes you free 
To think and plan 
For better ways 

Of doing things 
Then you should seek 
Another field 

Where peace of mind 
And happy mien 
Will leave you free 
To work and grow. 
And if the work 

You try to do 

Is not done well 
You'll have no pride 
In struggling on, 
For true content 
Can only come 

To those who seek 
And those who find 
The better ways 

For doing well 

Their daily tasks. 
And if you find 

The better way 
You'll also find 

That brighter days 
Will take the place 
Of hours of gloom, 
And hours of toil 
Will lighter grow 
Because of sweet 
Contentment’s glow. W. P. K. 








GOING TO N. E. A. AT DETROIT? 
Write Joe Austin, Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 


Conducting a combined tour for Kentucky Education Association, Tennessee 
Education Association, and Peabody College 














A Message 








From Our New President 


Being keenly aware of the great responsi- 
bility that goes with the honor_of_being 
President of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation I earnestly and sincerely ask the 
active support and the constructive criti- 
cism of every member of our organization. 


There is much to be done during the new 
year. The challenge to education rings 
clearly above the confusion of the rapid 
change in our social order. What will we 
do with our opportunity? 

The Works Progress Administration and Raa ee ca 
local boards of education are providing 
better physical equipment; the Common- 
wealth a higher per capita. Much effective 
planning in administration and organiza- 
tion is being promoted by the Department 
of Education. All of this is vital to the school program, but amid this shift of 
educational thought and attention toward finance and administration we must 
ever keep in mind that these are of no worth unless the efficiency of the classroom 
is maintained at a correspondingly high point of excellence. The classroom 
teacher looks to the Kentucky Education Association for professional help, 
social orientation in the work, and a safeguard of certain rights to security. 


There must be a sufficient length of school term and breadth of curriculum if 


the young citizen is to be fitted for his place in society. The reduction of the 


State debt with the resultant saving in interest should make available increased 
financial support leading to a more “uniform system of public schools’ without 
an increase in taxes. 

Federal aid for education, in keeping with the great social welfare trends of 
the present, forecasts a happy and effective solution of the problems of equalizing 
educational opportunity as well as that of equalizing tax burdens. Public opinion 
should be informed and crystallized, the legislation therefor refined, and its con- 
summation hastened. 

The ensuing year can be one of hesitancy and uncertainty of action or it can 
be one in which definite purpose and united effort bring a great measure of prog- 
ress. I earnestly solicit the help of all who wish Kentucky well, and especially 
that of the educational forces of the State, in meeting the challenge of the year. 


Most cordially yours, 


President 



























Reuben Post Halleck--A Great Teacher 


By H. S. Mitton, 
Teacher of Social Studies, Lawrenceburg High School 


HEN Reuben Post Halleck died 
last Christmas Eve, Kentucky 
lost a great teacher. Educator is 

hardly the word, used in its scientific sense; 
for Professor Halleck was a born teacher. 
He possessed in superlative degree the 
ability to inspire the student to learn for 
himself. His enthusiasm for the subjects 
he taught was contagious. Upon every 
occasion, in and out of season, he preached 
the gospel of work, that there is no royal 
road to learning, that education is a proc- 
ess of physical change which takes place 
in the brain, and knowledge and the ability 
to use it can be acquired and developed 
only by the effort of the student himself. 
He was a believer in fundamentals, in 
source study, in independent research by 
the student, which in high school days is 
usually limited to reading. 

To all his former students he was known 
affectionately as ‘‘Rube’’ and seemed to 
take some pride in the familiarity. He 
once boasted that if a letter were addressed, 
“Rube, Louisville, Ky.,” it would be de- 
livered to him. Yet in spite of his willing- 
ness to be held in affection by his students, 
he did not possess the power to become 
entirely one of them. They were always 
conscious of the fact that he was the 
“professor.” He was a man with a natural 
dignity, which was part of him and which 
he could not discard. 


With the degree of M.A., he came from 
Yale to the Louisville Male High School in 
1883. In 1897 he succeeded Professor 
Kirby as principal of the school. The 
school, one year later, was moved from 
the old building at Ninth and Chestnut 
streets to the former Girls High School 
building at First and Chestnut streets, 
which has been remodeled and now serves 
for the Ahrens Trade School. 


In those days the Louisville Male High 
School was a part of the University of 
Louisville, and conferred the degree of A.B. 
upon its alumni. Four years of Latin and 
four years of either Greek or German were 


required. The course in mathematics in- 
cluded algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
trigonometry, and surveying. Physics and 
chemistry were taught by laboratory 
methods. English, of course, was a four- 
year requirement. Professor Halleck gave 
courses in psychology, ecomomics, and 
logic, all of which were required. The 
only elective offered was the choice between 
Greek and German which had to be made 
upon entering the school. 


Professor Halleck was surrounded by a 
distinguished faculty. At the head of the 
English Department was Johnny Carring- 
ton, who had studied at Columbia and 
later moved to San Antonio, Texas. He 
was succeeded by E. O. Holland, a graduate 
of the University of Indiana, later super- 
intendent of Louisville schools, and after 
that called to the presidency of a college 
on the Pacific Coast. W. T. St. Clair, a 
Center alumnus, was at the head of the 
Latin Department, and what an old driller 
he was! When you got through with him, 
you knew your Latin grammar, at least 
you could reproduce it. Charlie Marple, 
the man who always answered a question 
by asking another, then another, then 
another until he forced the student to 
answer his own inquiry, was head of the 
Science Department. Dr. Maxwell taught 
modern languages. He had the habit of 
telling the brightest men in the class that 
further effort on their part to become 
linguists would be useless, that they might 
as well go out and get behind the plough. 
Then he would invite a couple of them to 
accompany him to Europe for the summer 
and he would pay all expenses. Just how 
he accomplished the financial details of 
this has not been revealed, but it is to be 
inferred that he did not defray the costs 
from the surpluses earned by teaching. 


S. B. Tinsley, for years principal of the 
Girls High School, was the instructor in 
mathematics, assisted by Russell Snively. 
“‘Sammy,’’ as we called him then, has since 
demonstrated his ability, is still doing it. 


{10h 
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It was a school of routine, the old High 
School, of regular habits, of rather stern 
discipline. No excuses were accepted for 
failure to conform, either to standards of 
accomplishment or conduct. Life during 
that four-year period was strictly regi- 
mented. The bell rang at 8:45 o’clock. 
Chapel until 9 o’clock. It consisted of 
five minutes for Bible reading and an- 
noucements and two five-minute speeches 
by seniors, speeches of their own compo- 
sition on subjects which they had selected. 
Every senior took his turn. No excuses 
were accepted. From 9 o’clock to 1:30 
o'clock came five periods of recitation, 
with two short recesses. No study periods 
were provided. At 1:30 the school was 
dismissed and the student usually spent a 
minimum of three hours preparing his 
subjects for the following day. 


The late Doctor John L. Patterson, of the 
University of Louisville, was head of the 
Greek Department, a true scholar if one ever 
lived. Through the lines of the great Greek 
authors he caught the glow of the “‘light that 
never was on sea or land.”” Hisstudentsread 
Xenophon, Homer, and Euripides in the 
original, and with Ulysses they ‘‘plowed 
with brazen keel the shoreless sea.”’ 


Among such men, Professor Halleck more 
than held his own. When quite young he 
wrote his first textbook, which he entitled, 
“The Education of the Central Nervous 
System.’”’ The selection of the title was 
rather unfortunate, for the book was 
simply and charmingly written. It was 
nothing more formidable than an attempt 
to show how the mind could be trained to 
appreciate beauty in literature and all 
other forms of art. The secret was to 
study and make part of oneself the many 
examples of beauty which literature offered. 
His psychology followed and was widely 
used wherever the subject was in the cur- 
ricula of elementary schools. It was not 
until he published his textbooks on English 
Literature and American History that he 
firmly established himself as the ablest 
writer of textbooks, fitted for the mind of 
the average secondary school student, in 
America. Many think he still deserves 
that title. 


This article is writteri by one who sat at 
his feet for four years and held him in the 
greatest affection and respect. Therefore 


in touching upon his limitations, I do so 
with the feeling that he would have any 
appraisal of his life and work made in the 
same spirit of fairness and truth which he 
urged his students to apply to all subjects. 
Professor Halleck was not an original 
thinker and was not an educational philos- 
opher. He was primarily a teacher and 
he was happiest when in a classroom in 
front of aclass. His psychology is a simpli- 
fied condensation of standard works, prin- 
cipally that of William James. His Ameri- 
can History is not founded on any original 
thought either in approach or presentation 
of subject matter. His English Literature 
says nothing that had not been said before 
he wrote. His claim to fame lies in the 
fact that he was able to grasp that which 
was essential in all these subject fields and 
present it in simple, understandable words 
and with a charm and appeal which were 
irresistible to the mind of the average school 
student. In other words, he wrote his 
textbooks just like he taught. 


In Professor Halleck’s heyday mass 
education had not yet knocked at the door 
of the high school. His student body, at 
the beginning of the present century, was 
about three hundred. His graduating 
class in 1901 numbered only forty-four. 
He had a select student body. From the 
roster of that first class of the century came 
Richard Priest Dietzman, formerly Chief 
Justice of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
Chesley H. Searcy, before his death the 
head of the Republican Party in Kentucky 
(Louisville had few Democratic mayors 
while he lived), Chas. G. Middleton, one of 
the leading attorneys of Louisville, Alan 
McDonald, inventor of the concrete ships 
built during the war, and many other 
prominent men. He took such men 
and created within their minds and hearts 
a true love of learning for itself, he grounded 
them thoroughly in fundamentals, he sold 
them on the fact that the more work a man 
did the more he could do, and then turned 
them loose. 


I said he did not have a philosophy of 
educetion. I wonder if that statement is 
wholly true. His road was, according to 
present thought, a hard one, a needlessly 
useless one. But at least he could point to 
results achieved, if the caliber of the men 
he sent into the world is any criterion of 
his methods. 


























Aftermath 


By Bianca Escu, 
George Washington School, Louisville 


MOST of us in Louisville the flood 

Was more impressive as a disaster 

after the river went down than while 

the water was high in the streets. Not as 

dramatic of course because there is nothing 

dramatic about the worry and wretched- 

ness of the thousands of people who returned 

to homes that had stood in the Ohio River 
for a week or ten days. 


In our school district many of the smaller 
homes had been floated off their founda- 
tions and carried onto the neighbors’ 
property. Others were left piled high one 
upon the other in a weird, fantastic fashion. 
Still others had just floated away down the 
river. This district, which includes the 
part of the city long known as the Point, of 
Alice Hegan Rice fame, had had floods 
before but never one that went into 
the big schoolhouse and left it foul and 
soggy with river muck like the homes to 
which these families returned after never- 
to-be-forgotten experiences of flood time. 
Perilous rescue boat trips, family separa- 
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No desks 
no blackboard 
but school goes 
on in defiance 


§ of flood damage 


tions, loss of beloved pets, anxious days of 
watching the water come up and up and up, 
claiming little accumulations of treasures 
as well as all worldly possessions, had left 
indelible impressions upon the minds of the 
children. 


True courage was needed, true heroism, 
to get back to a normal way of living again. 
When could the children go back to 
school? If ever children needed school it 
was now—school with its stabilizing influ- 
ence, its happy atmosphere, its healthful 
activities, and stimulating environment— 
teachers to help with childish problems. 


After a few weeks the school faculty was 
at work canvassing the neighborhood, with 
a two-fold purpose in mind; to locate the 
children as well as to find, if possible, 
a building that could be used as an 
emergency schoolhouse. The regular school 
building had been so damaged by the water 
that it could not be used until fall. 


The one building that had not actually 
been in the water but which had served as 
a haven of refuge and safety to about one 
hundred flood refugees was Wesley Com- 
munity House, long known as a recreation 
and social center in the neighborhood. In 
the spirit of helpfulness and brotherly love 
so characteristic of flood times, the people 
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in charge generously offered the use of the 
building for school purposes. The offer was 
accepted and the task of moving in and 
setting up the school, which at first seemed 
almost impossible, was quickly accom- 
plished. The school staff took up the chal- 
lenge. We felt the call of the pioneer—for 
our task wouid surely discourage any but 
a breed of pioneers. We were brought into 
closer relationship with the city school 
officials by working on this school project. 
We got to know them and their problems 
better. Everyone was anxious to help. 


Each class was assigned a room or half of 
a large room in which portable blackboards 
became dividing walls. Tables and chairs, 
big and little, of all colors and shapes, were 
assembled. Teachers brought many neces- 
sary articles from home or borrowed them 
from friends and neighbors. Books and 
supplies were transferred or borrowed, and 
on Monday morning, March Ist, signs on 
both George Washington School and Wes- 
ley House directed children to school. 


They came, three hundred strong, and 
they were happy children.. The rooms 
were made as attractive as possible, with 
the help of the children who have been 
called upon to help solve many urgent 
problems. They are learning co-operation 
and consideration for others in ways that 


Floods may 
come and floods 
may go, but 
there’s always a 
way. Lunch 
time in the 
kindergarten— 
a corner under 
a@ staircase 


would not happen in a traditional school 
situation We have begun to realize that 
our situation is rather ideal after all. Bar- 
riers so often built up between the different 
classes and levels of maturity in public 
schools, and between school and the com- 
munity, are indeed ‘‘gone with the flood.” 
We have become one big school family. We 
have of necessity to share rooms, materials, 
furniture, sing together, work together, 
play together, eat together. The older 
children share in the care of the younger 
ones. 


As some of the children come rather 
long distances the older ones are called upon 
to take them back and forth to school. 
Mothers are assisting in many ways too. 
We have more safety hazards—we must 
continually think of the other fellow. The 
children are sharing their vivid flood experi- 
ences with groups in other cities. They are 
writing letters telling of these experiences, 
making flood scrapbooks and writing about 
their ‘‘new school” activities. They are 
acquiring social habits and manners, for 
they are guests in a building not their own. 
They are constantly being complimented on 
their behavior by the community house 
residents and they are proud. They are 
taking good care of the building and are 
respecting the rights of others. In many 
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ways they are having truly democratic 
experiences. 

It has been said that ‘“‘meeting emergen- 
cies is a test of one’s worth.”” The teaching 
staff has indeed been tested and measured 
by a better method than by the use of 
teacher rating instruments of any descrip- 
tion and better still have acquired an 
understanding of and sympathy with chil- 
dren, with each other, and with school 
problems in general that will be of inesti- 
mable value. 

The experience has indeed proved that 
the modern school need have no patterns 
that cannot be changed at any time, in 
response to child and community needs. 


Kentucky Association Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 


By LEE KIRKPATRICK, 
Superintendent Paris City Schools 


HE KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
entering its third year of work and has 
already accomplished great good for the 
schools of Kentucky. 

If you review the different committees 
of this Association, you can see the scope 
of this Association’s work: First, the Com- 
mission on Institutions of Higher Learning, 
and the Commission on Secondary Schools. 
The committees of the association are: 


Committee on Guidance. 

Committee on Co-operative Testing. 
Committee on Relations with Negro 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Committee on Standards for Ac- 
crediting of Secondary Schools. 
Committee on Extension and Sum- 
mer Schools. 

Committee on Entrance Require- 
ments. 

Committee on Junior Colleges. 
Committee on High School Deficien- 
cies in English, Arithmetic, and 
Spelling. 

Committee on Research in Higher 
Education. 
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These are among the important com- 
mittees. All of these committees have the 
best men and women in Kentucky serving 


on them, giving their best time and thought 
to the study of these important problems. 


There are at the present time: 


15 Member Colleges. 
11 Member Junior Colleges. 
149 Member High Schools. 


One of the main purposes of this asso- 
ciation is to bring the colleges and high 
schools into a more intelligent co-ordina- 
tion in their work. This, I am sure, is in 
keeping with the desires of the best school 
people in Kentucky. 

Another of the chief aims of this asso- 
ciation is to give due consideration from 
time to time to new problems that need 
study and consideration for the good of the 
entire State school system. 

This association has had the wise leader- 
ship of Dean Paul P. Boyd, of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, as the secretary of the 
association since its formation. Dean Boyd 
has given unselfishly of his time to the 
officials and to committees in their work. 
With his experience with the Kentucky 
College Association for years, and with his 
university administrative experience, he has 
been able to give this association successful 
guidance that it could not have otherwise 
had, and for this all of the school people of 
Kentucky are thankful and appreciative. 

The general themes for the annual pro- 
grams at the university in October will 
likely be ‘College Entrance Requirements” 
and ‘“‘The Reconstruction of Curriculum in 
Terms of the Newer Objectives.’’ The pro- 
grams will likely be built around these 
themes in a way to make them the most 
interesting to teachers at all levels. 


Finally, it is our purpose and plan this 
year to try to study just as many of the 
newer Kentucky school problems as we can, 
and to have the very best co-operative con- 
tribution to the solution of these problems. 
If you, in your school, have any problems 
under consideration, pass them on to us 
and if we can have any part of the fall’s 
program to furnish you any help with these 
problems, we will try to do it. 


We hope, and believe, that the fall 
meeting this year will be the largest in the 
history of the University of Kentucky Con- 
ference, or the association’s history. We 
greatly appreciate your interest and your 
help to make it the most helpful year in 
the history of education. 
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Music in the Forward-Looking 
Curriculum 


By GRACE VAN DYKE More, 


Head Public School Music Department Woman's College University of North Carolina, 
President Southern Conference for Music Education 


HE PLACE of music in the present- 
day curriculum is variable. While 
fully recognized and accredited in 

many school systems, in others it is included 
grudgingly and in some refused any recogni- 
tion. While expense has something to do 
with this situation, it is largely a matter of 
the old argument of “‘frills’’ and ‘‘funda- 
mentals.’’ We hear pleas to “‘cut out the 
frills’ and demands that the schools “‘stick 
to the fundamentals.’’ Probably this would 
be good advice if we could agree on what 
subjects should be classed as “‘frills’’ and 
what ones are unquestionably ‘“‘funda- 
mentals.”’ 

Suppose we take as a standard of meas- 
urement for the subjects to be taught in the 
schools the type of young man and woman 
that we wish our schools to produce. It is 
agreed that our young folks must be able to 
read intelligently, to write legibly, and to 
use figures skillfully. But the old-time 
“three R’s’”’ are not sufficient to prepare a 
young citizen for a happy, successful life 
in this complex world of the twentieth 
century. A horse-and-buggy education will 
not do in this automobile-and-airplane age. 
No, the schools must do much more than 
this for our boys and girls. They must 
strive to produce young folks of fine 
character who are able to get along with 
their neighbors, and who will live happy, 
well-rounded lives as co-operative, socially- 
minded, and public-spirited citizens of the 
community. 

If we measure the various school sub- 
jects by this standard, we shall find the 
“fundamentals” are those subjects that 
are most useful in developing our ideal 
young citizen and the ‘“‘frills’’ are those 
subjects that give the least aid in this 
direction. Let us briefly measure music by 
this standard and see what we find. 

We see the young student working in a 
group—singing in a glee club or chorus, or 
playing in a band or orchestra. He must 


take the responsibility for his own part, at 
the same time respecting the rights of 
others; he must learn that as a member 
of the “team” he must subordinate his 
pleasure to the good of others when neces- 
sary; he learns to willingly obey constituted 
authority in the person of his leader; and 
he learns loyalty and happiness in service 
to his group. It is hard to imagine better 
lessons in co-operation and social-minded 
citizenship. 

Again, we see the child or youth playing 
an instrument or singing, and if we look 
closely we see on his face a glow of pleasure 
in the satisfaction of his natural hunger for 
beauty and in the satisfaction of his inborn 
desire for self-expression. Making music 
provides one of the best outlets for 
emotions—for those feelings that lie too 
deep for words, but which we yearn to 
express. And best of all, it is the better 
feelings, the more uplifting and refining 
feelings, that music stirs in our hearts. And 
it makes us happier and better folks when 
we experience these feelings—yearning for 
and worship of God, love of friends and 
family, tenderness to the weak and innocent, 
or a burning desire to serve our fellowman 
and our country. 

We cannot imagine a*service of worship 
without the ministry of music—to free us 
from the materialistic world about us, and 
to unite our thoughts and ideals with those 
of the Infinite. How often, after a church 
service, we find that we have received more 
help and inspiration from the music than 
from any other part of the program of 
worship. Something of this same uplift 
and contact with goodness and joy and 
purity and love comes to every student who 
sings or plays or listens to the fine music of 
the world—such music as is used in the 
schools today. 

Parents will be interested in knowing 
that, in the jails and reformatories of our 
country there is very seldom found a boy 
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or young man who has played in a band or 
orchestra. In New York City orchestral 
concerts are being given for audiences of 
children who live in the congested parts of 
the city. The most unusual thing about 
these programs is the fact that they are 
sponsored by the Department of Educa- 
tion and the Crime Prevention Bureau. We 
may be very sure that this combination of 
the educators and the police is no chance 
thing, but a definite movement in character 
training through wholesome and uplifting 
recreation. This listening to music is fine; 
but making of music by the children them- 
selves is even better. It is certain that 
music does something to those who make it 
and those who enjoy listening to it. There- 
fore, we can assert that music in the schools 
is a help in the building of fine character. 


Parents, educators, and social workers 
are faced with a matter of vital and growing 
concern in the greatly increased amount of 
leisure time that large numbers of workers 
are now enjoying. The six-hour day and 
the five or six-day week leaves many hours 
of leisure, and it is still true that ‘Satan 
will find mischief for idle hands to do.” 
Leisure is a very fine thing if one knows how 
to use it. Leisure may be a terrible curse, 
if one does not know how to use it. It is 
now a fundamental task of the schools to 
train the boys and girls to use profitably 
that leisure time that will be theirs when 
they leave the school and go out into the 
world of industry and commerce. 


This training must consist of planting 
and cultivating interests in all sorts of 
“hobbies” —in reading along many lines, 
nature study and gardening, handcraft 
and art-work of all sorts, from simple 
weaving to cabinet making, and especially 
things that can be done in groups, such as 
athletic and musical activities. This results 
in more than the group activity, for it 
brings with it individual practice of one’s 
part, and more interest in listening to music 
by other groups over the radio and in the 
concert hall, thus making a total of con- 
siderable leisure time used in a worthwhile 
and uplifting way. 


Unless the schools and the parents in 
co-operation do all possible to arouse and 
develop interests and hobbies which will 
carry over from school days to the leisure 
hours of the years after school life is over, 
we shall place our future citizenship in a 


position of great danger. Long after our 
young folks have forgotten the lessons 
they learned when studying the traditional 
subjects, they will continue to enjoy and to 
use their music, and it will thus prove of 
lasting value, not only to themselves, but 
to the community in which they live. 


An educator in the Middle West says, 
‘if I were writing a dictionary like Dr. 
Johnson’s I would define Frillsas: Subjects 
in school curricula that yield nothing useful 
or cultural above the eighth grade except to 
specialized students. And I would define 
essentials as those subjects and accom- 
plishments that quicken the subjective self, 
develop personality and character, and 
prepare for an enriched and useful life.” 


Thinking again of the ideal young man 
and woman whom we hope to see graduat- 
ing from our public schools of the South- 
land, does music measure up as a “‘frill”’ in 
the modern curriculum, or as a “funda- 
mental’’? 


Let us look for and strive for a richer 
concept of education in the South—when 
music, literature, and art shall be recog- 
nized as bread for the soul, and a vital part 
of the whole social culture which should be 
every child’s heritage. 


The School Library Question-Box 


We have converted one of our 
classrooms into an elementary school library. 
There are a number of blackboards in the 
room that cannot be removed at the present 
time. These absorb light, and do not add to 


QUESTION: 


the attractiveness of the library. Can you 
suggest an inexpensive way in which to cover 
them? 


ANsWER: In almost any county seat it 
is possible to purchase cold-water paint in a 
variety of colors. This is easily applied to 
blackboards, and can be as easily removed. 
If burlap is used for the purpose the ma- 
terial can be tacked at the corners of the 


board, and the surface utilized for posting 


space. Ordinary straight pins will take the 
place of thumb tacks. 


Send questions to the Supervisor of 
Public School Libraries, State Department 
of Education,Frankfort, Ky. 
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What Do You Believe? 


By Noet B. Curr, 
Eastern State Teachers College 


N the beginning man chose the fruit of 

desire rather than that of wisdom. 

Since then he has continued to gaze 
through lenses which cause him to see 
things in false colors and distorted shapes. 
Stated in other words, there are many 
emotional encroachments which endanger 
the sanity of reason. In fact we generally 
believe—not wisely but too well—what we 
want to believe. 

Barnum, as a psychologist, was correct 
when he said, ‘“‘A sucker is born every 
minute,’’ but, as a mathematician, he 
grossly underestimated the birthrate. We 


should remember however that the tempta- 
tion to deceive and the desire to be hum- 
bugged are as old as the human race. The 
Romans said, “‘people want to be deceived ;”’ 
and Bacon stated, ‘delight ‘in deceiving 
and aptness to be deceived . . . . do 


for the most part concur.”’ 

Many psychologists also agree that man 
is a creature of the heart rather than of the 
head, or they at least hold that reason is 
dependent upon a rich emotional soil. 
Hence it seems that the “pure reason”’ of 
philosophy is generally used in determining 
the best means of securing the things the 
emotional man desires. In other words 
feelings and emotions shape the whole or 
nearly the whole fabric of our social, politi- 
cal, and religious beliefs. In Dr. Briggs’ 
words: ‘‘Nearly all thinking, certainly 
that of the majority of men—begins in 
feeling, is continuously colored by emotion- 
alized attitudes and often ends in a ration- 
alization, itself tinctured-or glowing with 
emotions of the position taken.” Hall 
similarly states: 
speck afloat on a sea of feeling.” 

It follows that our emotionalized atti- 
tudes, if they exert a large influence upon 
the intellectual processes, also make for 
happiness and misery and go far toward 
determining the success of our social civil- 
ization. Hence schools are now seriously 
beginning to correct the past neglect of this 
important part of the good life. Conse- 
quently we find such questions raised as: 


“Our intellect is a mere 


“From what sources do emotionalized 
attitudes come?’’ In answer, we are told 
that ‘‘Man’s mind is born as naked as his 
body.” His beliefs, or mental clothing, are 
then draped (as a result of a wide play of 
circumstances) to his body to serve its 
needs. Educators are also seeking an 
authoritative answer to the question: 
‘“‘What attitudes are desirable in the Good 
Life?’’ Unfortunately, we cannot answer 
this question satisfactorily, because too 
little thought has been given to it in the 
past. 

Nevertheless, we do know that it is as 
important for an executive to try to deter- 
mine a man’s beliefs—his beliefs about 
religion, politics, shows, marriage, divorce, 
tariff, and disarmament or taxing dogs and 
subsidizing parents for producing more 
babies—as it is to learn the degree of a 
man’s technical skill. Furthermore, it is 
very essential that an effort be made, in 
such cases, to find whether a man has 
arrived at his beliefs by way of open- 
mindedness or by way of tight-mindedness. 


It is of course evident that education may 
produce a highly informed fool—an illiberal 
person whose beliefs are more precious to 
him than the truth. It is also a matter of 
history that bigots have subjected un- 
believers to intense persecution throughout 
the ages. Even now one finds individuals 
who look upon colleges and universities 
with distrust and warn the youth entering 
their portals to gird their loins and to brace 
themselves against the forces of iniquity, 
lest, in their search for truth, they lose 
their faith in tradition and become liberal 
thinkers. 

One often hears that higher learning is 
turning students into atheists, communists, 
radicals, and the like. Inan attempt to see 
if such criticisms have any foundation in 
fact, I recently determined the number of 
college students in a group of one hundred 
who believe each of the following twelve 
statements. (It might be interesting for 
you to count the ones with which you 
agree.) 
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Per cent of 


ITEM college 


students 
agreeing 

. The organization of our Government is 
suited for an ‘‘ox-cart’’ age 

. Congress should delegate most of its 
powers to the chief executive or his 
assistants 

. A nation is justified in seizing private 
stocks of gold 

. The government should manufacture and 
sell certain commodities in competition 
with citizens 

. We should have government ownership 
and operation of all the agencies of 
production, distribution, and exchange— 
with retention of private property in 
articles of personal use 

. Greed and dishonesty in our government 
justify economic regimentation 

. The government must more and more 
manage opinion by a vast ramifying 
propaganda 

. Liberty is a God-given right 


9. Inflation and manipulation of currencies 
have plunged nations into furnaces of 
untold misery 


10. Excessive borrowing by our government 
will have to be paid by a mortgage on the 
social development of the next generation. 


11. ‘‘Share-the-wealth”’ plans are fundament- 
ally unsound 
12. Democracy and communism will not stir 80 


The figures given suggest that college 
students tend as a result of emotion, teach- 
ing, and circumstances to accept without 
questioning many of the general beliefs 
relative to social trends—i.e., they are 
conservatives rather than radicals. The 
answers to some questions suggest too that 
college students do independent thinking. 


May I ask, what do you believe? Are 
your attitudes shaped by emotion? In 
answer: As you think in your heart, so 
are you. 


New Program of Business Education 


for Holmes 


By CARTER H. Eaps, 
Holmes Senior High School, Covington, Kentucky 


WO YEARS ago last September, a 
new program of business education 

was inaugurated at Holmes Senior 

and Junior High schools. This program 
was made possible through the co-opera- 
tion of the commercial teachers, the princi- 
pal, the superintendent of city schools, and 
the Covington Board of Education. The 
need for a new program of business educa- 
tion had been realized for a considerable 
period of time. The two-year commercial 
course formerly offered, together with a 
four-year commercial course, had long since 
become obsolete, due to the vast changes 
which have occurred in the business world. 
Formerly, graduates of the four-year com- 
mercial course found it necessary to com- 
plete a year of post-graduate work in order 
to meet college entrance requirements. 
However, this is no reflection on the 
quality of the work offered, but due to the 
fact that the old program had been planned 
for students who wished to enter directly 


into the business world. Nevertheless, ex- 
perience showed that many who had not 
originally planned to do so, desired to enter 
institutions of higher learning. 

Although, this new program is partly in 
the experimental stage, there appears to be 
a new spirit in evidence among the students 
of this department. The teachers also feel 
that the work now being offered is com- 
parable to the best in the country. Simul- 
taneously with the adoption of the new 
program a Commerce Club was organized 
for the purpose of bringing the students in 
closer contact with business, and for the 
development of leadership. Frequent excur- 
sions are made by the members of the club 
to business offices and institutions. Lec- 
tures by successful business executives are 
frequently given before the club. Club 
programs are both of a business and social 
nature. Assembly programs given by the 
club members compare favorably with 
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those given by organizations of longer 
standing. 

The best business texts available were 
adopted at the beginning of this new 
program. It has been recently announced 
by the principal that an adequate amount 
of new equipment, consisting of book- 
keeping, calculating and adding machines, 
is being purchased for the department. 

Before entering into a discussion of the 
new program it might be well to state that 
the enrollment of the business department 
is approximately 450 for grades nine to 
twelve inclusive, or 33% per cent of the 
total enrollment for the grades mentioned. 
Six full-time commercial teachers are re- 
quired to handle the business subjects, the 
academic subjects being taught in the regu- 
lar departments of the school. 


Many advantages have been derived 
from the changes which have been made 
both to the students and the school. First, 
the board of education has been saved the 
expense of post-graduate instruction of 
business students who want to attend 
college. Second, the elimination of double 
periods of instruction in bookkeeping has 
economized the commercial teachers’ time. 
Third, the adoption of the new program has 
relieved congestion in the science depart- 
ment of the school because it has drawn 
students from the general course to the 
commercial course. 


A brief summary of the program follows 
in outline form. The program was arranged 
to provide clerical training in the ninth 
grade. A year of salesmanship and a year 
of bookkeeping is provided in the tenth 
grade. Students who are forced to leave 
school at this point will find the knowledge 
of these subjects very useful in making a 
living. Many selling positions are also 
available to graduates. Selling one’s self 
and services are also stressed in salesman- 
ship. Typewriting is not introduced until 
the eleventh grade. In this grade the 
student is required to choose between a 
bookkeeping major and a shorthand major. 
This requirement is based upon the theory 
that specialization in either of these major 
subjects is preferable to a small amount of 
training in both. Thus, the student who 
elects a bookkeeping major has a program 
providing clerical training, training in sel- 
ling, one year of typewriting and a major in 
bookkeeping and business administration. 


The one who elects a shorthand major will 
receive the clerical and sales training, one 
year of bookkeeping and in addition the 
stenographic training. 


9B 
English I 
Algebra I 
Sociology I 
Business Science I 
Physical Education 


10B 
English III 
Plane Geometry III 
Salesmanship ITI 
Bookkeeping III 
Physical Education 


11B 
English V 
Foreign Language 


9A 
English II 
Algebra II 
Sociology II 
Business Science II 
Physical Education 


10A 
English IV 
Plane Geometry IV 
Retail Selling IV 
Bookkeeping IV 
Physical Education 


11A 
English VI 
Foreign Language 


Commercial Law 
Typewriting VI 


ene VI Select 
Bookkeeping VI) 97° 


Economics 
Typewriting V 

or V : atact 
Bookkeeping V _— 

12B i2A 

English VII English VIII 
Foreign Language Foreign Language 
U. S. History VII Civics VIII 
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Bookkeeping VII) 0" Bookkeeping VIII 


Se- 

lect 

one 

*Those who elect Stenography V, must take Stenog- 
raphy VII. 

*Girls may elect one year of Foods and one year of 
Clothing (sewing), by permission of the 
Principal. 


Many of the details of the program 
remain to be worked out. The establish- 
ment of a Placement and Follow-up depart- 
ment should be given consideration. A 
plan should be worked out whereby 
students can get practical experience in 
selling during their course in salesmanship. 
Preparation of a course of study for each 
subject should be prepared in order to 
insure uniformity of instruction and for 
the benefit of the substitute teacher. The 
above program marks the beginning of a 
new era of Business Education for Coving- 
ton but it should not be permitted to 
become { static. 





History Lives in Old Virginia 


By J. STUART WHITE 


Virginia Commission on Conservation and Development. 


EXTBOOKS alone are not sufficient 

to give the teacher a proper perspec- 

tive of history, government, civics, 
and allied subjects. The good teacher 
personalizes the information of the text 
with the experiences gained through visits 
to the homes of the great and to institutions 
and to battle sites so closely identified with 
great movements in our national life. 


The historic shrines of Virginia are pre- 
served. They recall the glories and the 
tragedies of the state’s great past. They 
unite with the Shenandoah National Park 
and its wonderful Skyline Drive, the six 
state parks, natural wonders and seashore 
resorts to make the Old Dominion a most 
attractive vocation land for the teacher who 
seeks both pleasure and profit during her 
vacation. 

Virginia's history began on May 13, 1607, 
when a courageous band of Englishmen 
dropped anchor at Jamestown and there 
established the first permanent English 
settlement in America. 


The old church at Jamestown, which 
stands on the foundations of the original 
one, has a monumental place in American 
history, for in the original church met the 
first representative law-making body in the 
new world, the forerunner of our great 
system of representative government. 


The church, the churchyard, the Robert 
Hunt Shrine, the beautiful statues of 
Captain John Smith and the Indian Prin- 
cess Pocahontas, and the monument, to- 
gether with the museum and the excavated 
portions of old foundations, offer the 
teacher many hours of interesting explora- 
tion. 

Williamsburg, near Jamestown, is one of 
America’s most unique cities, having been 
restored to its Colonial setting through the 
generosity of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
Millions have been spent by him in pains- 
taking study and research in the work of re- 
storing the city to its original Colonial 
appearance, when the city was the political, 
social, and educational center of the state. 


The Governor’s Palace, perhaps the 
most outstanding of the many restoration 
projects, is a stately mansion in which the 
royal governors lived in pomp and splendor. 
Some of the rooms contain rare Chinese 
wallpaper, antique furniture, and other 
furnishings conforming to ancient inven- 
tories. The gardens are considered more 
thoroughly typical of formal eighteenth 
century gardens than any other in America. 

Like the Governor’s Palace, the Capitol, 
at one end of Duke of Gloucester Street, 
has been rebuilt on the original foundations. 

Raleigh Tavern was a social center where 
celebrities wined, dined, and discussed the 
vital issues of the day. The American 
Revolution is said to have been practically 
“hatched”’ within its walls. Phi Beta Kappa 
was founded in the tavern. 

The Wren Building, oldest academic 
structure, stands on the campus of the 
College of William and Mary, second oldest 
institution of higher learning in the nation. 

Just a few miles from Williamsburg is 
Yorktown, where one can feel the thrill of 
standing on ground where the American 
Revolution was finally won. 


Jamestown, Williamsburg, and York- 
town, situated within a few miles of each 
other, are now linked into the new Colonial 
National Park. A fine, broad boulevard 
connecting them is being built by the 
federal government as a part of its program 
to preserve the historic features of this 
area—where the nation was born, where 
representative government had its start on 
this continent, and where American inde- 
pendence was finally achieved. 


Richmond, capital of the state, might 
well be a laboratory for the teacher of 
American history and government. Old 
St. John’s Church, in the eastern section of 
the city, seems still to echo the voice of 
Patrick Henry, who, standing in a pew in 
the presence of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Marshall, and others, fired 
the flames of the American Revolution 
with his eloquent oration which ended with 
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Tor—A view of a portion of the formal gardens of the Governor’s Palace in Colonial Williamsburg, Virginia, 
with the Palace shown in the background. 

Lower Lert—Old St. John’s Church, Richmond, Virginia, where Patrick Henry fired the flames of the 
American Revolution with his speech ending, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death!” 


LowER RicHT—Monticello, the mountain-top of Thomas Jefferson, near Charlottesville, Virginia, which 
was designed by Jefferson. 
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these now famous words: “I care not what 
course others may pursue, but as for me, 
give me liberty or give me death!” 

In the Capitol Square is the Capitol 
Building, the central unit of which was de- 
signed by Thomas Jefferson. Here meets 
the oldest representative law-making body 
in the new world. In this building the 
Virginia Ordinance of Secession was ratified. 
Here met the Congress of the Confederate 
States of America from 1861 to 1865. 


The old hall of the House of Delegates 
was the scene of the celebrated trial of 
Aaron Burr for treason, at which Chief 
Justice John Marshall presided. Here 
General Lee accepted command of the 
armed forces of the state in 1861. Busts of 
many famous Virginians are in the hall, 
while paintings of great beauty and value 
adorn the walls of the building. 


The White House of the Confederacy is 
now a museum, housing priceless relics of 
the Confederacy and a separate room has 
been set aside for the mementoes from each 
of the Southern states. 

The Confederate Memorial Institute, 
frequently called ‘‘Battle Abbey,” is an 
imposing monument to the Confederacy 
and houses beautiful murals and other 
valuable paintings associated with the War 
Between the States. 

The Edgar Allan Poe Shrine, one of the 
oldest buildings, contains many of Poe’s 
manuscripts and other mementoes con- 
nected with the life of this great Southern 
poet and writer. 

Mount Vernon, overlooking the beautiful 
and historic Potomac River, reveals a new 
George Washington to many visitors. One 
sees the first president not only as a great 
statesman and soldier—for which he is best 
known—but also as a lover of architecture, 
and a gentleman farmer with a devoted 
interest in lovely gardens, which are pre- 
served on the estate. 

Mount Vernon contains the bed in which 
Washington died, his swords, clothing, 
wine bottles, furniture and other things he 
actually used. A feeling of profound 
reverence surrounds his tomb, which is on 
the estate. 


Thomas Jefferson becomes a new and 
more fascinating character to those who 
will browse about Monticello, his mountain- 
top home just outside of Charlottesville. 
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At Monticello he lies buried beneath a 
simple granite shaft on which are inscribed 
these words from his own pen: ‘Here was 
buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the 
Declaration of Independence, the Statute 
of Virginia for Religious Freedom, and the 
Father of the University of Virginia.” 


Jefferson is perhaps best known for the 
three accomplishments recorded so briefly 
on his tomb, but Monticello reflects the 
versatility, the personality, and the inven- 
tive genius of the man. The clock with its 
unusual winding arrangement, the auto- 
matic device for opening double doors, the 
unique writing desk—all of which he built— 
are but a few of his unusual but useful 
inventions. 

In sight of Monticello is Ash Lawn, a 
home of James Monroe, noted for its 
famous boxwood gardens. 


The University of Virginia at Charlottes- 
ville had on its first governing board Jeffer- 
son, James Monroe, and James Madison, 
all of whom became presidents of the 
United States. Edgar Allan Poe and 
Woodrow Wilson are among many celebri- 
ties who studied at the University. 


Situated on one of the many hills of 
Staunton is the birthplace of Woodrow 
Wilson. The home is now preserved as a 
national shrine. 

Lexington is the site of Washington and 
Lee University, named after George Wash- 
ington, who helped found it, and after 
General Robert E. Lee, who once served as 
its president. On the university campus is 
the Lee Chapel, where the famous Con- 
federate Chieftain worshipped and _ in 
which is his tomb as well as the tombs of 
several members of his family. In the 
same chapel is the famous recumbent 
statue of Lee, the work of Valentine. 


Almost adjoining the campus of the 
university is the Virginia Military Institute, 
“The West Point of the South,” founded 
nearly a century ago. General ‘“‘Stonewall’’ 
Jackson taught at V. M. I. before joining 
the Confederate forces, and Matthew Fon- 
taine Maury, known widely as ‘‘The Path- 
finder of the Seas,”” was also a member of 
the faculty. The Institute has a museum 
of interesting relics, many of which are 
connected with the Confederacy. 


Fredericksburg is often called ‘‘America’s 
most historic city.” Here one finds such 
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places as St. George’s Church, where 
several members of Washington’s family 
worshipped, and where some of them are 
buried; the Masonic Lodge, where Wash- 
ington was made a Mason; the law 
offices of James Monroe; and the home of 
Mary, mother of Washington. Betty, 
Washington’s sister, lived at Kenmore. 


Wakefield, in Westmoreland County, is 
the restored birthplace of George Washing- 
ton, the original structure having been 
destroyed by fire. Stratford is a vast 
wooded estate on a high bluff overlooking 
the Potomac River. It is the sturdy home 
of the Lee family and the birthplace of 
General Robert E. Lee. 
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The National Park Service has preserved 
four battlefield areas in Virginia as national 
battlefield parks. These areas are located 
near Richmond, Fredericksburg, Peters- 
burg, and Yorktown. Trained guides tell 
visitors the historic significance of the areas, 
which have been cleared, roads _ built 
through them, and fortifications restored. 


Thus history lives in Virginia. The 
teacher who visits Virginia’s many historic 
institutions will return to the classroom 
inspired by many new things learned about 
the nation’s history. He will feel that his 
experiences have gained for him the equiva- 
lent of post-graduate studies in American 
history. 


What a State Organization of School 
Board Members Can Accomplish * 


By CLyDE M. Moore, 
President New York State School Boards Association 


= AMERICAN school board is an 


ancient and honorable institution— 

older than the United States of America. 
Long before the establishment of our 
present government the people in various 
communities had established public schools 
and placed them under the administration 
of boards of school trustees. These boards 
have been primarily lay boards, represent- 
ing the great public by formulating general 
educational policies and selecting adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers to carry 
these policies into effect. This whole trend 
has been basic to our democracy. Our pub- 
lic schools have been developed through a 
democratic society and have in turn 
fostered and strengthened our democratic 
institutions. They are deeply imbedded 
in the life of our people, so much so that no 
other institution determines the nature and 
tempo of our community life to a greater 
degree. 


As the time approaches for the schools 
to open, the cadence of life in the commu- 


* Address delivered before the School Board Members at the 
K. E, A. Convention, April 16, 1937. 


nity becomes more regular. The school is 
central in the thoughts of the people. Goods 
displayed in shops reflect school life. The 
press takes up the theme in news items, 
editorials and advertising. Meals in the 
homes are planned in the light of school 
needs as to time and as to appropriate diet 
for children in school. In many instances 
the public school building is the most con- 
spicuous and often the best of all the build- 
ings in the community. As a financial enter- 
prise the schools are of a magnitude to rival 
many businesses. In short, the public 
school is a fundamental interest throughout 
this country. It is the most thoroughly 
universal institution we have. 


The school trustee 1s indeed a trustee of the 
educational well-being of the entire com- 
munity. If he is truly a trustee he cannot 
be a partisan. He can function officially 
only when the board is in session. All too 
frequently this is overlooked. Many a 
board member has embarrassed both him- 
self and his board by making some com- 
mitment or promise as an individual. A 
board member as an individual will, of 
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course, have his own opinions, but officially 
he can act oniy within the sessions of the 
board or under the direction of the board. 
If this simple and basic principle were more 
generally recognized a large percentage of 
unpleasant school board experiences would 
all but disappear. 


Education is a state function. It is carried 
on in local communities, but it is not 
strictly a local enterprise. Local needs 
must never be overlooked but, on the other 
hand, responsibilities to the state must not 
be shirked. Boards of education through- 
out a state have scores of interests in 
common. Many are determined by law 
but there are always numerous interests 
and activities that are not so circum- 
scribed. These issues, as well as desirable 
changes in legislation, may well require the 
co-operative efforts of the various boards 
through a state-wide organization. Such 
an organization can sustain and improve 
the worthy services of the various boards 
which it may include. 


Some of the characteristics of the New York 
State School Boards Association may be 
enumerated as follows: 


1. The purposes of the Association are— 

The furthering of the Educational interests of 
the State. 

The provision of a medium for an exchange of 
ideas and information. 

The provision of an organization for increasing 
the influence of school boards in regard to 
legislation. 

The provision of an organization for co-operat- 
ing with teachers and superintendents. 


The membership consists of— 
Over 650 of the 800 high school boards in the 
State. 


The organization provides for— 

A Vice-President for each of the four sections, 
namely, City, Village, Central, and Rural. 
A Chairman for each of the six geographical 
districts, comprising from seven to thirteen 

counties. 

An Executive Secretary, who is editor of the 
Journal, and maintains a central office that 
serves as a Clearing-house for advice and 
information about result-producing policies 
pursued by boards of education. 


The functions include— 

Publication of a Journal five times a year in 
the months of February, May, June, Sep- 
tember, and November. This Journal is 

mailed to the home address of each trustee on 

member boards. This Journal contains 
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important information regarding the prob- 
lems confronted by boards of education in 
city, village, central, and rural school dis- 
tricts. 

Studies and reports by committees—Our Insur- 
ance and Bonding Problems Committee has 
achieved results as follows: 


a. Reduction of 25 to 50 von cent in fire 
insurance rates on school buildings, 
effective March 10, 1935. 

. Reduction of 25 per cent in liability 
insurance on school buses. 

. Reduction of 25 per cent in cost of 
treasurer's bonds, under certain con- 
ditions. 

. Publication of “An Insurance Program 
—For the Guidance of School Boards.” 


Careful follow up on educational legislation by 
the Executive Committee through the ex- 
ecutive Secretary and the counsel, who is 
usually the past-president. 


Committees to study problems pertaining to the 
work of boards of education and individual 
school trustees. 


Meetings in counties and districts serve as 
generating plants for ideas and sound policies 
in educational administration. Such meetings 
provide an opportunity for school trustees to 
meet their neighbor boards and these con- 
tacts tend to develop a new enthusiasm for 
the work of school trustees; a deeper sense of 
responsibility; a wider knowledge and a 
better understanding of the problems of 
education. 


The classification and schedule of membership 
dues is graduated according to ability to con- 
tribute, and is determined by the number of 
teachers employed. 


The expense of membership and attendance at 
the meetings of the association is a legitimate 
charge against the school district, according to 
the ruling of the state education depart- 
ment, 


The services of the association tend to keep the 
individual trustee alert and well informed on 
up-to-date plans and procedures in school 
adniinistration. 


Our association took the leadership in 
establishing an Educational Conference 
Board, consisting of two officers from each 
of five state-wide educational organiza- 
tions, namely: School Boards Association, 
Teachers Association, Congress|of Parents 
and Teachers, District a eiae As- 
sociation and Council of City and Village 
Superintendents. | 


Instructional leadership deuli continu- 
ally evaluate its own effectiveness. 





Teacher Participation in County School 
Administration and Supervision 


By FRED MAYNARD, 
Greenup, Kentucky 


HE GREENUP County Board of 
Education in May, 1934, adopted a 
new program and later set up rules 

and regulations governing its personnel. 
This new set-up included the unit type of 
school organization, attempting to define 
as nearly as possible in a general way the 
powers and duties of each worker and the 
line of authority throughout the working 
unit. 


The new program was a complete change 
from the old system. It eliminated trustees 
by discontinuing sub-districts, and thereby 
took teacher placement from the dictatorial 
powers of the trustees whose word had been 
absolute and final authority. Teachers 
henceforth were to be recommiended by the 
county superintendent subject to the 


approval of the board of education. The 
superintendent and the board could be 
held responsible for the operation of the 
schools in a manner heretofore impossible. 


At a general meeting held in the McKell 
High School auditorium, November 29, 
1935, a committee of teachers was ap- 
pointed to be known as a committee on 
“The Improved County School Program.” 
It was to be the duty of this committee to 
promote better school administration. This 
appointed committee worked out a list of 
resolutions which were submitted to the 
faculty in a general teachers meeting. A 
secret ballot was taken that the real feeling 
of the teachers might be expressed. Below 
are quoted some of the resolutions in an 
attempt to show how teachers have 
reacted toward teacher participation in 
school administration and supervision. 


Resolution Number Four 

“Whereas the Superintendent and Board of 
Education of Greenup County have made the 
forward step in adopting the unit type of schcol 
organization, and whereas the example set by 
them is now being followed by many of the leading 
counties of the State, be it resolved by the teachers 
of Greenup County that we heartily approve of 
their action and pledge our support to the plan.” 


This resolution received a favorable vote 
by 95 per cent of the faculty. 


Teacher selection and placement is, 
perhaps, the most important instructional 
job confronting the county school super- 
intendent under the new administrative 
plan. The superintendent must attempt 
to insure harmony by placing in each 
schoolroom a teacher who will be satisfied 
there and who will satisfy the community. 
It is impossible to have many teachers 
entirely satisfied with the position they 
secure in a section where over 57 per cent of 
the schools are reached only by traveling 
dirt roads impassable to automobiles for a 
part of each year, and where boarding 
houses are in striking contrast to the 
college dormitory from which the new 
teacher hascome. It has become an estab- 
lished policy under the present set-up to 
have a teacher continue year after year in a 
position when she is successful, and this 
policy tends to leave few openings for a 
teacher to achieve a transfer to a better 
location. The people in the isolated com- 
munities, however, frequently have splen- 
did school spirit. They, too, want and 
deserve ‘‘a good teacher.’’ The teachers 
know that all communities are not equally 
attractive and the people know that all 
teachers are not equally efficient, yet each 
wants the best. The following resolution 
of the teachers themselves indicates a 
willingness to play fair. 


Resolution Number Seven 


“Be it resolved that teachers be employed in a 
professional manner. To this end we resolve that 
teachers shall apply only for positions in which 
vacancies exist, that the applications be considered 
solely in the light of professional qualifications and 
fitness; that after such consideration the Super- 
intendent recommend and the Board of Education 
employ; that all peonle seeking positions promote 
their candidacy through the executive officer of the 
Board of Education which is the County Super- 
intendent, and if after this procedure the candidate 
feels as though he has not been properly treated 
that he appear in person before the Board of Edu- 
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cation and lay out his complaint. Be it further 

resolved that no personal favoritism be asked or 

iven by the County Superintendent or Board of 
ucation.”’ 


Ninety-five per cent of the faculty 
favored this resolution. 


Some of the resolutions concerned time 
and place of teachers’ meetings and other 
matters in which the will of the teachers 
could be followed. As it is impossible for 
the entire faculty to meet to decide on 
many questions when it is desirable to 
know the preference of the teachers, the 
idea of representation by elected groups of 
teachers was suggested. 


Resolution Number Two 


“Be it resolved that a committee of five rural 
teachers, one from each geographical division, one 
high and one grade school teacher be selected by 
their respective groups to form a committee to 
promote the administration and organization of 
the schools.” 


Resolution Two received a favorable 
vote from 98 per cent of the faculty and 
Resolution Three which follows was ap- 
proved by 93 per cent of the teachers. 


Resolution Number Three 


“Be it resolved that a committee of five rural 
teachers be selected by the rural faculty to promote 
the organization of instruction in the rural schools.”’ 


The Administration Committee created 
in Resolution Two is now studying the best 
opening date of rural schools. This study 
is bringing together data on seasonal 
factors controlling attendance in rural 
schools, financial differences in summer 
and winter operation of school plants, and 
opening and closing dates of terms in the 
State Teachers’ Colleges and the Univer- 
sity. The possibility of a school term of 
eight months instead of seven is also under 
consideration. The Instruction Committee 
created in Resolution Three is attempting 
to assemble the teachers according to their 
interest and training in elementary subject 
matter and write a program of studies. 


Our teachers are more qualified to form 
themselves into committees and get things 
done than they have ever been before. This 
statement is evidenced by the fact that 
the average college training of our elemen- 
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tary teachers is sixty-four hours and the 
average college training of our high school 
teachers is one hundred thirty-four hours. 
The average college training for Greenup 
County elementary teachers six years ago 
was thirteen college hours and the average 
training for our high school teachers six 
years ago was ninety-six college hours. 

Teachers are more and more specializing 
in some field of learning. Since it is impos- 
sible for the administrator to become a 
specialist in all fields, he must become such 
a generalist as to be able to assemble the 
specialists and pool their knowledge for 
the common good. Teacher participation 
through committees specially selected for 
the particular job they are to do is proving 
to be extremely helpful in Greenup County. 
The teacher participation idea brings 
group study to all the problems of adminis- 
tration and supervision and may serve as a 
reservoir of sales talk for a new school pro- 
gram in time of need. 

The Greenup County schools have taught 
participation in the following manner: A 
teacher, or teachers, is placed on duty in the 
capacity of building principal to administer 
the school for a week at a time. In case 
the principal is called away for some reason 
this teacher on duty would not be replaced 
with a stronger one, regardless of some 
apparent administrative weakness this 
teacher may have. This method relieves 
the principal of all worked-out and _per- 
fected plans, not so he will have nothing to 
do but in order that he will have more time 
to push the apex of his program, to give 
him time for administrative experiments. 
The administrator teaches the teacher to 
administer only those tested procedures 
that he knows will work. This method 
leaves only the administrator trying out 
experimental procedures, which in time will 
be turned over to the teachers on duty as 
the administrator has tried them out and 
knows they are workable. This plan con- 
stantly trains teachers in school adminis- 
tration to fill the places of those who step 
up to better positions or are lost on account 
of age. 

This method actually helps each teach- 
er in the system to understand and be 
more sympathetic with the administrator's 
problems, which makes the school more 
easily administered. This type of school 


(Continued on page 48) 





A Workbench in the Physics Laboratory 


By Jarvis Topp, 
University of Kentucky 


NE of the most useful pieces of equip- 
ment for a physics laboratory is a 
workbench with a few handy tools. 

The workbench need not be an elaborate 
one nor the tools an expensive set. But 
their use in the laboratory will help to 
stimulate interest in the subject matter, to 
show the practical application of certain 
physical principles and to make possible 
the repair of apparatus. 


The writer has equipped his laboratory 
with a workbench that has cost practically 
nothing. A large box in which books had 
been received was obtained from the school 
without cost. One boy, who was a member 
of both the physics class and the Radio 
Club, brought pieces of lumber for the legs. 
The box was inverted and these legs nailed 
to the corners. 


To provide storage space several slats 
were nailed across the original top of the 
inverted box and a small opening sawed in 
the front side. By equipping the piece 
sawed out of this opening with spring 
hinges and using a half-spool for a knob, a 
convenient door was provided. To pre- 
vent the necessity of adding a stop for the 
door, the upper edge was sawed at an angle 
so that when the door was closed it would 
stop flush with the side. By putting 
runners across the box, several drawers 
could easily be added. 


In addition to this storage space, a few 
shelves were provided on top by nailing 
two upright pieces to the ends against the 
back edge and running boards from one 
upright to the other. The shelves provide 
useful places for keeping tools, supplies, and 
repair materials. Cigar boxes on these 
shelves make useful compartments for 
storing small supplies. 


At the top of the list of tools needed for 
this workbench are pliers and a screw- 
driver. A small hammer will be found 
handy on many occasions and will save 
other tools that all too frequently are called 
upon to substitute fora hammer. An old 
pocket knife is often useful and some pupil 
may be willing to donate an old rusty one 


that he has found. If once opened, it need 
not be closed again. Other useful tools, if 
finances permit, are a drill with a set of bits, 
a soldering iron, and asmall vise. A hack 
saw and a wood saw will often be found 
useful and more than likely a whetstone, 
file, sandpaper, nails, tacks, spools of wire, 
etc., will be added as the demand arises. 


One of the advantages of having a work- 

bench in the physics laboratory is to stimu- 
late interest in the course. ‘Too much of 
our high school physics is being taught by 
abstractions “‘expressed as principles, major 
generalizations, concepts, training in scien- 
tific method, or the development of 
scientific attitudes . Human be- 
ings do not learn through very direct ex- 
periences with abstractions . . . We 
learn largely through contact with things, 
phenomena, or problems of direct and 
immediate concern to ourselves , 
The problems must be problems of definite 
application, not vague questions of general 
concern.’’! Many high school pupils ask, 
“‘How can I build a crystal receiving set?”’ 
instead of ‘‘How do radios operate?” It is 
through the former problem that the latter 
is answered. 


With the aid of the workbench many 
principles and generalizations of physics 
may be taught. The phenomenon of sur- 
face tension may be discussed when, in the 
actual soldering of a broken article, a 
small piece of solder is dropped on the table 
and attention is called to the spherical 
form it assumes. Again, by drilling a hole 
in a piece of metal, the heat of friction may 
be observed. 


The approach to these physical principles 
may be made through the problem of 
making a needed piece of simple laboratory 
equipment or repairing a broken piece. The 
extent to which this can be done will depend 
upon the ingenuity and skill of the instruc- 


tor. Often the skill of a talented pupi) may 
be used if a place is provided for him to 
work. One feature of a workbench, espec- 


1Watkins, Ralph K. “Science Courses Are my ae Boys 
and Girls." Science Education 20:151; October, 
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ially an improvised one as described above, 
is that one does not have to be as careful 
in protecting it as he would if the work were 
done on the pupil’s or teacher’s desk. 
There is always danger of defacing a desk, 
but this danger is avoided if a rough work- 
bench is provided for such type of work. 
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(Epitor’s Note: Mr. W. K. Evans is instructor 
of science at the Bryan Station High School, in 
Fayette County at Lexington. He teaches both 
physics and chemistry here, and also serves as the 
critic teacher of science for Transylvania College at 
Lexington. Mr. Evans holds a B.S. degree from 
Iowa State College and an M.A. degree from George 
Peabody College at Nashville, Tennessee.) 


A Laboratory, Not a Factory 


By NoLa CARMAN WaAtTTs, 
Grade Teacher 


Y SCHOOLROOM is a laboratory 

and I am a scientist. Each child is 

a separate experiment and I, like 
any other scientist, must use different 
methods and materials to perform each 
separate experiment. 


I have the child from the home of low 
standards of living from both the moral and 
financial standpoint and along with him I 
have the child from the cultured and pros- 
perous homes, so to speak, and in between 
I have those of varying degrees of refine- 
ment and wealth. And in each individual 
(child) I find not only differences in environ- 
ment, but also differences in the ability 
to master the classroom work. This, of 
course, is due to two causes over which the 
child has no control—namely, environment 
and parentage—but which, nevertheless, 
make a situation for the classroom teacher 
which is at once both delicate and difficult 
to control and one over which she has only a 
limited control. Her task, however, is to 
influence the child to overcome whatever 
handicaps nature and environment have 
seen fit to thrust upon it. 

In view of all this is it not preposterous to 
think that a class representing the differ- 
ences mentioned above should be put into 
like molds and expected to come out at the 
same time and with only a slight difference 
in the result? 


Yet is not that what we are doing to a 
great extent in our present-day methods of 
instruction? Some educators are pro- 
claiming from the housetop that if a child 
fails to make his grade in a given time, in 
other words, if he hasn’t the ability to per- 
form the tasks he is doing now or has tried 


to do, give him more difficult ones to 
master. Fine reasoning, isn’t it? Yet 
that’s the case in a nutshell. And the sad 
part about it is—that some teachers are 
swallowing it, bait, hook and all and the 
poor helpless child is the victim. 


In the name of the youth of today and 
for the sake of those of tomorrow, let us not 
make of our schoolroom laboratories facto- 
ries turning out their products by the whole- 
sale. Instead, let us perform our experi- 
ments separately, like the real scientists we 
are (or should be). And when we check 
our results let us have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have tested each child as a 
separate experiment and have found that 
we cannot always expect them all to com- 
plete the semester or year’s work within the 
same length of time and with even a reason- 
able degree of sameness as to quality of 
work done, unless, as is sometimes the case, 
we are fortunate enough to have a class far 
above the average. 


Consequently, we must allow for the 
individual differences when we come to 
determine what future (further) task we 
shall give or to what other grades we shall 
assign. This, however, is not always easy 
todo. But, if we are wise teachers, we shall 
endeavor to see or reckon what awaits each 
child through the years ahead and then, to 
the best of our knowledge, make our pro- 
motions accordingly. For the child must 
not be sacrificed to the system. Instead the 
system should be altered to fit the needs of 
the child. For, is not the purpose of our 
school system to benefit the child and not 
the child to benefit the school system? 





The Principal and the Small School 
Library 


By D. D. CAupDILL, 
Principal Morehead High School, Morehead, Kentucky 


HOSE engaged in the school profes- 
i 4 sion, who can recall the school 

libraries of twenty years ago, can 
testify to their rapid growth in importance 
during these late years. The principal of 
the present-day high school is compelled to 
realize the all-importance of the school 
library in the modern program of instruc- 
tion. He agrees with library authorities 
that the properly equipped library, ade- 
quately organized, and successfully admin- 
istered, is a laboratory for the school 
curriculum, a correlating factor in the 
work of the various teachers of different 
departments, and a means of developing 
correct reading tastes and habits. In spite 
of this agreement, too many principals of 
high schools, if asked to account for the 


library and the attention which as principal 
has been given to the problem of the 
library, will either evade answering, or if 
the questioner is persistent, be forced to 
admit that they do not know much about 
the library. 


The functions of a library service in a 
small school which does not afford a full- 
time and paid librarian require the principal 
to plan adequately and check carefully on 
this department of his organization. Al- 
though the service of the library must be 
left to the care of the teacher who assumes 
the duties of librarian, the principal should 
know how this service is being rendered. 
Even a small library in a small school needs 
a librarian, and it usually happens that 
the principal names one of his teaching 
staff librarian and makes her immediately 
responsible. This person may be the 
teacher of any subject, although the 
English teacher can possibly serve to the 
greatest advantage, as the librarian should 
not only offer her services as an efficient 
clerk to check books out and into the 
library, keep careful records, and collect 
fines for past-due books, but she should be 
in a position to know the reading likes and 
dislikes of the students she serves and thus 


be able with her knowledge of literature in 
general to recommend to them books for 
their particular needs. She should be 
possessed of lists of books needed for supple- 
mentary reading in every department of 
the school and be ready to help the other 
teachers when they need a librarian’s 
service, a service which they will call for 
often, if the librarian is found cheerful and 
helpful. 

The technical training and general back- 
ground of the teacher-librarian are impor- 
tant factors. The principal should encourage 
the teacher he has designated librarian to 
attend one of the approved library schools 
during the summer sessions or at least to 
take some library courses along with her 
regular work. The part-time and unpaid 
librarian should be willing to invest in 
training which is necessary for adequate 
library service in opening up educational 
opportunities for the boys and girls she 
serves, even though the Kentucky State 
Board of Education did not require the 
librarian of the small high school, with an 
enrollment of from one hundred to three 
hundred students, to have a minimum of 
six semester hours’ training in library 
science, and to teach not more than four 
classes. 


In spite of the present trend to make the 
library the hub of the school, around which 
all other activities radiate, and the wide- 
spread acceptance within school circles of 
the belief that the kind of reading that the 
child does is largely instrumental in deter- 
mining the type of work he does, the kind 
and number of things he is interested in, 
little provision for financial support of the 
library has been made in the past, and even 
yet school authorities, who must make a 
meager budget provide all necessities of a 
school, often allow provision for the 
library to wait until they have taken care 
of ‘‘the more important things.” 

The library of the school of which the 
writer assumed principalship in 1933 had 
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met with such treatment. A miserable 
little cage had been built and placed in the 
study hall. It was made of slats and was 
approximately four by seven feet in size. 
The students often referred to this un- 
sightly little structure as ‘‘the jail.” In 
fact, a high school supervisor, on one of his 
visits to the school, jokingly said to one of 
the boys, serving as librarian for the time, 
“what do they have you in for?” 


Had anyone inspected the contents of 
this cage, he would have found them con- 
sisting namely of two sets of fairly good 
encyclopedias, ten or fifteen novels, and the 
remainder of the approximate three hun- 
dred and fifty books, old discarded text- 
books and government documents, filling 
space with the hope that the high school 
supervisor might not inspect too closely. 
There was no particular person held respon- 
sible for the care of this library. A student 
who wished to read a book selected the 
book desired, and took it, after merely 
writing his name and the title of the book 
on a loose sheet of paper left lying on a 
shelf in the cage. This was the library 
serving one hundred and fifty high school 
students and two hundred and fifty grade 
school children. The seriousness of this 
situation demanded immediate correction. 


A campaign to raise funds with which to 
furnish a more adequate library was 
planned. A statement of the needs was 
furnished the county school board, with 
the request that an annual appropriation 
be made. The county superintendent and 
the board immediately granted $100 a year, 
which was by no means a sufficient amount 
for immediate needs, but which did give 
encouragement and which furnished a 
definite sum upon which to count with the 
knowledge that, over a period of years, it 
would go a long way toward building up 
the library. 


As accessibility of the library to pupils in 
the study hall is especially desirable, a 
small classroom directly across from the 
study hall was made into a library, and the 
classes which had been meeting in this room 
were distributed to other rooms in the 
building, which heretofore had not been 
used to their fullest capacity. This room, 
newly converted into a library, was painted 
white, partially shelved and lighted. The 
lighting in this room had consisted of one 
60-watt bulb on a drop cord. A lighting 
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expert from the Kentucky Power Company 
was called in to inspect the room, determine 
the lighting possibilities, and to make 
recommendations for adequate lighting. 
Following his plan, the lighting was changed 
from the old one unshaded bulb to partly 
indirect light, which enables the student 
using the library reading privileges to read 
without eye strain in any place in the room. 


The books in the study hall were moved 
into the library. One hundred and fifty new 
books, still packed in boxes, were placed in 
the library room. The students learned 
what was happening and were clamoring 
for books before we could get them assessed 
and shelved. On the opening day of the 
new library, the students formed a long 
line. There were as many books checked 
out on that one day as there had been 
during the entire previous year. 


One of the first things done to swell the 
library fund was to give a Hallowe’en Car- 
nival, which has become an annual affair, 
recognized and patronized by the people of 
the town. With this Hallowe’en Carnival, 
$65 was raised with which to buy books. 
Different organizations in the town were 
acquainted with our need of books, and 
over three hundred letters to citizens of the 
community, asking for books or money 
donations, were written. Our success was 
short of miraculous. The library becamea 
topic discussed in all groups. Some organi- 
zations and individuals gave anywhere 
from one to fifty books, and one individual 
gave a library of one hundred and thirty 
books. Many who did not have books, 
sent money contributions. The shelving 
became inadequate to house the books, and 
at the present time the remainder of the 
room is being shelved. As a part of the 
plan to improve our library, an English 
teacher, possessing wide library experience, 
was added to our faculty. This teacher- 
librarian spends three hours daily with 
library work. Three National Youth As- 
sociation students, whom she has trained, 
are each working an hour daily in the 
library. They take care of 1,500 books 
which now comprise the library, seven 
hundred of which are good fiction, two 
hundred fifty travel and adventure books, 
one hundred biographical books, two 
hundred poetry, essay, and short story, five 
sets of encyclopedias and other general 
reference books, including Compton’s Ency- 
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clopedia Set, the World Book, and the Book 
of Knowledge. 


An idle child is a potential discipline 
problem, but given something to do, he may 
become a good citizen. As a result of the 
improved library, it was expected that the 
increased opportunity of the students to use 
their idle time would aid, in solving if 
not practically solve, a discipline problem, 
which although not a particularly serious 
problem, was of a peculiar nature. The 
students of the school, on the whole, repre- 
sent rural families of meager means, who 
have been unable to afford good reading 
materials. Consequently, these students, 
trying to satisfy their natural inclination to 
read, had been reading what they could 
afford, the typical dime novel magazine. 
This habit in itself was a discipline prob- 
lem, as teachers were constantly being 
forced to confiscate these cheap magazines. 
This problem has been solved as the boy 
reading ‘“The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” 
and ‘Huckleberry Finn,”’ finds his interest 
waning in the doings of ‘‘Dead Eye Dick,”’ 
and trying to solve the mysteries of ‘‘Philo 
Vance,” he finds no interest in the more 
lurid, but less exact and realistically star- 
tling detective stories. This change of 
student attitude and consequent improve- 
ment of conduct has not only been noticed 
and commented upon by members of the 
faculty but by outsiders. 


Since the committee on the library has 
been very careful to select books providing 
supplementary reading material for every 
department, it has been possible to increase 
the value of instruction, and to make the 
method of presentation more attractive to 
the student. The committee has attempted 
to compensate for its limited resources by 
wise buying; by spending their funds for 
single volumes and small sets, rather than 
for extensive sets along certain lines, such 
as a ten-volume set in history, although 
this did not apply to the purchase of 
general encyclopedias; by buying books, in 
good condition and on the approved list, 
for as little as $.25 to $.50 a volume from 
second-hand bookstores. 


Whether or not a school is privileged to 
enjoy the advantages of an adequate 
library depends largely upon the ability 
of the principal to make his plans and to 
succeed in their administration. There are 


definite things which the principal of the 
small school can do to gain this end. In 
summation, they are as follows: 


1. Be convinced of the need and impor- 
tance of a library in his school. 

2. Recognize his duty to acquaint the 
school board and his community of this 
need and to enlist their support in its behalf. 

3. Appoint a suitable teacher-librarian, 
keep in constant touch with her work 
as librarian, and encourage her further pro- 
fessional growth. 

4. Provide room space in or near the 
study hall for the library. 

5. Devise the procedure for equipping 
the library, allowing for future growth. 

6. Make adequate plans for the financial 
support of the library. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND Bacon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book Company—R. F. Grizzell, Box 115, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 366 West Broadway, Dan- 
vie, lex. 
H. R. Brown, Ashland, Kentucky. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harrmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HouGHTon MIFFLIN Company—Mr. Thomas O. 
Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 

Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsburg, Kentucky. 

MacMILLAN ComPpANY—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Mr. H. L. Smith, P. O. Box No. 1, Louisville, 

Kentucky. 

Ranp-McNALLy CompANY—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Scott, FORESMAN AND CoMPANY—Mr. W. F. Jones, 
325 College St., Winchester, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BuRDETT—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky. 

WEBSTER PuBLISHING CompaNny—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

Tee Joun C. Winston CompANy—Mr. Lee Mc- 
Clain, Bardstown, Kentucky. 

Wortp Book EncycLtopepia—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
1006 So. Third Street, Louisville, Ky. 


Tue GeorGEe F. Cram Company—Mr. R. C. Gib- 
son, Brandenburg, Ky. 





The High School Assembly in Kentucky 


By O. G. ROADEN, 
Alva, Kentucky 


OME form of assembly has existed in 
the schools since the founding of the 
earliest church schools. However, the 

assembly as we understand it today is of 
comparatively recent origin. Its develop- 
ment is so recent that it has probably, as 
the scarcity of professional writing on the 
subject indicates, never been recognized 
completely by a great many schools for its 
real values to modern education. 


The high school assembly seems to have 
grown from both the chapel in the early 
Puritan school and a similar activity in the 
college. The early high school was thought 
of as the ‘‘Peoples’ College,’’ therefore it 
copied many things from the college, includ- 
ing the chapel service. However, the 
“chapel” is hastily being changed to the 
“assembly”’ in order to increase its educa- 


tional potentialities. The new philosophy 
of education is recognizing social efficiency 
and the right of children to self-expression 
and happiness as very important aims of 


the present-day school. Hence, educa- 
tional leaders have recognized the splendid 
opportunities offered for the development 
of the new educational philosophy in the 
assembly period. 


QUESTIONNAIRE METHOD Was USED 


This study was made to determine the 
condition of high school assemblies in 
Kentucky. Six hundred and eight ques- 
tionnaires were sent to principals of the 
high schools of Kentucky, and four hundred 
and thirty-two replies were received. The 
following questions were asked: 


1. What school space is used for assembly activi- 
ties? How many pupils will it seat? On which floor 
is your assembly room located? How many 
entrances does your assembly room have? 


2. Please name all equipment used in the 
assembly. 


3. Mention any hindrances to the greatest 
possible benefit to be received from the assemblies. 


_ ‘Harry C. McKown. “Assembly and Auditorium Activi- 
ties.” “The Macmillan Company, New York, 1932. p. 3. 


4. Who usually has charge of the assemblies? 
5. How many assemblies held per month? 
Length in minutes? The time of day held? 


6. Name the types of programs used. 


In the high school buildings of Kentucky 
the physical aspects of the assembly are 
rather well defined and, on the whole, 
comply very closely with the standards 
suggested by authorities. While there are 
some discrepancies, these would be expected 
in school buildings of various types and 
ages being used for high school purposes. 


THE ASSEMBLY SPACE 


The fact that a high school does not have 
a modern auditorium is not a sufficient 
obstacle to prevent assembly programs. In 
Kentucky high schools, six different types 
of assembly space are being used. The 
auditorium leads with 50.9 per cent of the 
schools conducting assembly in it. The 
gymnasium is next with 29.3 per cent of the 
schools making use of it for satisfactory 
assemblies. The study hall is being used 
for this purpose by 13.4 per cent of the 
schools. While 5.4 per cent of the schools 
use double classrooms and .9 per cent of the 
schools have only one classroom for this 
purpose. One school makes use of the 
community church for the assembly pro- 
grams. 

Even though 6.3 per cent of the schools 
have to use either one or two classrooms for 
the assembly, it seems that in most in- 
stances they have fair success with their 
assembly programs. 


S1zE OF AUDITORIUMS 


The size of the auditorium is somewhat 
dependent upon local conditions. Good 
authority suggests that seating capacity 
should be sufficient to seat the entire high 
school.? 

2G. D. Strayer and N. L. Englehardt. “Standards for High 


School Buildings.”” Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, 1924. p. 65. 
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The assembly space in 92.1 per cent of 
the Kentucky high schools has a seating 
capacity of about 100 per cent of the enroll- 
ment. Moreover, since nearly all of the 
schools that do not have sufficient space to 
seat all of their students report that they 
group them into groups of some common 
interest, it is very evident that the assembly 
space is amply taken care of in the Ken- 
tucky high schools. 


LOCATION OF AUDITORIUM 


The location of the auditorium is impor- 
tant from the standpoint of convenience, 
safety, and economy of time. There seems 
to be very often a common mistake in the 
planning and construction of school build- 
ings, in locating the auditorium in a more or 
less inaccessible space. This very frequent- 
ly destroys its value by discouraging its 
use. The most ideal location is on the first 
floor, accessible to classrooms and to the 
main entrances.? The deciding factors in 
determining the exact location should be 
convenience, safety, and accessibility. 


Although many high school “buildings in 
Kentucky are antiquated, 71.3 per cent of 
them have the assembly space on the first 
floor. We may conclude from this that 
sufficient attention is being given to the 
location of the auditorium in nearly all of 
the buildings. 


It may be somewhat of a surprise to learn 
that 24.1 per cent of the high school build- 
ings in Kentucky report their assembly 
space on the second floor. However, a 
second floor auditorium with adequate 
exits and broad stairways located in a three- 
story building may be justified on the 
grounds of its central location. 


One principal reported that the audi- 
torium in his school is located on the third 
floor. It seems that this particular build- 
ing was built without any knowledge of the 
best practice of constructing school build- 
ings. In 1.6 per cent of the schools the 
assembly space is in the basement of the 
building. However, all of these schools 
report that the basement is being used only 
as a makeshift, due to the fact that the 
buildings were planned without any audi- 
torium. All of these schools agree that 
this location is a major hindrance to the 
success of the assembly program. 


8G. D. Strayer and N. L. Englehardt. Op. cit., pp. 64-65. 
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NUMBER OF ENTRANCES 


Replies from the high school principals 
in Kentucky indicate that the problem of 
sufficient entrances seems to have been 
overlooked in the planning of the majority 
of the auditorium. This is one of the most 
important phases of the physical aspects of 
a good assembly program. In most of the 
high schools the regulations of fire depart- 
ments insure sufficient exits. However, 
all of these exits in the average school are 
not available as entrances. Since there is 
a strong tendency for human beings to be 
inclined to leave by the door that they 
enter, insufficient entrances create a real dan- 
gerinanemergency. Moreover, the number 
and location of entrances should be such 
that the school will be able to assemble in 
two minutes, at ordinary walking speed. 

Answers to the question on the number of 
entrances to the auditorium indicate that 
only 28.7 per cent of them have more than 
two entrances. Moreover, 23.9 per cent 
of the auditoriums have only two en- 
trances. In view of the fact that many of 
these schools have large enrollments, the 
time for assembling will necessarily have 
to be very long in most instances, due to 
the limited number of entrances. This 
time as a rule will be wasted, since there is 
very little, if any, educational value in 
marching to and from the assembly 
programs. 


AUDITORIUM EQUIPMENT 


If the auditorium is to serve the school to 
a maximum degree, it must have an ade- 
quate and well equipped stage. Answers to 
this question show that 80 per cent of the 
Kentucky high school buildings have the 
auditorium stage equipped with accessories 
such as curtains and scenery. Also, 89.4 
per cent of the schools have pianos, 16.2 per 
cent of them have radios, 10.6 per cent of 
them have movie projectors, 8.8 per cent 
of them have phonographs, and .9 per cent 
of the schools have organs. 

We may conclude from this that the 
majority of the high school auditoriums in 
Kentucky have sufficient equipment to 
carry on an excellent assembly program. 
Nevertheless, there are several hindrances 
to be found which will be discussed in the 
next paragraph. 


‘G. D. Strayer and N. L. Englehardt. Op. cit., p. 65. 
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HINDRANCES TO THE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM 


The principals reported a number of 
major hindrances in the physical equip- 
ment of a number of high school audito- 
riums in Kentucky. The most serious 
obstacle to the greatest possible benefit to 
be received from assembly activities is the 
lack of adequate seats. Granting that 
several of the schools have makeshift seats 
for the assembly space, there are still 4.1 
per cent of the schools that have either no 
seats or make use of the bleachers in the 
gymnasium. 


The auditorium stage is too small in 33.1 
per cent of the buildings. Also, 29.9 per 
cent of the stages are not sufficiently 
equipped for all types of programs. More 
careful attention should be given to having 
desirable stages in the school auditoriums. 


In the high schools of Kentucky, 37 per 
cent of the principals report that their 
auditoriums do not have sufficient general 
equipment. Also, 20.8 per cent of the audi- 
toriums have very poor heating systems, 
11.8 per cent have poor or no lighting, and 
3.2 per cent have extremely poor acoustics. 
Question four has to do with the control of 
the assembly activities. The general respon- 
sibility for the organization and administra- 
tion of the high school assembly will, in a 
properly organized school, rest upon the 
shoulders of the principal. However, pos- 
sibly the greatest danger to be found in the 
school assembly is the method of adminis- 
tration. The principal should be careful 
and not dominate it too much, but at the 
same time he should not permit it to get 
out of proper control. 


CONTROL 


The board of education delegates to the 
high school principal control of the as- 
sembly activities in his school. Any great 
departure from this principle may repre- 
sent a serious weakness in the administra- 
tion of the schoo], in the opinion of the 
writer. 


Replies from the Kentucky schools 
indicate that 72.3 per cent of the principals 
are in control of the assembly activities. 
Next to the principal in control comes 
teachers who have control in 20.9 per cent 
of the schools. Then, in 4.9 per cent of the 
schools the pupils have control. 


The principals of Kentucky high schools 
are following good administrative procedure 
in most of the schools. The writer, con- 
scious of the possible interpretation of plan- 
ning and execution of the assembly pro- 
grams rather than control, is of the opinion 
that even more than 72.3 per cent of the 
principals are following the best adminis- 
trative procedure. 


FREQUENCY OF ASSEMBLIES 


The range in frequency of assemblies held 
per month as indicated by the answers to 
this question is very striking. The practice 
varies in the Kentucky high schools from 
1 to 20 per month. The weekly assembly 
leads with 64.6 per cent of the schools 
following this plan. The next arrangement 
in order of frequency is that of one every 
two weeks followed by 17.9 per cent of the 
schools. Then, in order, comes the daily 
assembly by 5.6 per cent, special days only 
by 5 per cent, semi-weekly by 4.4 per cent, 
monthly 1.1 per cent and as a climax of 
school work only by .7 per cent of the 
schools. Thus we may see that the practice 
of holding assemblies in Kentucky affords 
sufficient time for preparation on the part 
of pupils and teachers to render successful 
programs. 


LENGTH OF ASSEMBLY PERIOD 


The time that may be profitably devoted 
to a single assembly program depends 
largely upon the type of program. The 
most popular length reported by 38.4 per 
cent of the Kentucky schools is 30 minutes. 
Then, in order, follows the 45 minutes used 
by 22.4 per cent, 15 minutes by 9.2 per 
cent, 40 minutes by 7.8 per cent, 20 minutes 
by 5.7 per cent, 35 minutes by 5.1 per cent, 
25 minutes by 4.9 per cent, 60 minutes by 
1.9 per cent, 10 minutes by .9 per cent, and 
50 minutes by .7 per cent of the schools. 


THE TIME oF Day FoR ASSEMBLY 


Many complaints are voiced by faculty 
members against the high school assembly 
period because it often encroaches upon 
the time of the class period. Great care 
should be taken to avoid such a condition. 
In Kentucky the most popular period for 
the assembly is the third, being used by 
30.1 per cent of the schools. The second 
most used period for this purpose is the first, 
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used by 25.5 per cent of the schools. Then, 
in order, comes the fifth period by 13.9 per 
cent, fourth period by 12.7 per cent, 
seventh period by 10.8 per cent, second 
period by 2.3 per cent, alternating periods 
by 2.1 per cent and the sixth period by 1.6 
per cent of the schools. 


TYPES OF ASSEMBLIES 
Question six asked for the types of pro- 
grams used in assembly activities. Answers 
to this question may be classified into the 
following types of assemblies: 


1. School —— (outgrowth of regular 
SCHOOL WOK) 5.6.5.0. 6.450 o's. si0.0'e-4 wie. 0's 59 OS WCHOOIS 
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PS DOCIAU ARIS 5. 9 srie065 she 'sfaice,ois.aradalele eis 329 schools 
3. Devotional... ....6056.6.0000.0...340'schools 
4; Outside speaker... cco sec cdecees 376 schools 
Se PAGSStAMMONT Gi oh: oo. idiete ois eds oe t's 308 schools 
CP BMICRN 6. cloPhassinisecsioewamided Alek 309 schools 
EE Rots isrkat 3x60 515 ks aterayoielaralereians: eterwsd 270 schools 
Beep aOR lia as chins cicietoarnardiaeeye ais 25 schools 


The writer feels that the type of programs 
used should be dependent upon the local 
condition and the immediate problem 
involved. The essential principle at the 
basis of all programs should be the develop- 
ment of the students involved. 


Population Growth, Standard of Living 
and Education 


_ By L. L. Knicart, 
Fern Creek High School, Kentucky 


HE RATE of population growth in the 
United States is rapidly declining, 
and will eventually reach zero. This 

decline is due to two factors; first, the 
decrease of immigration; second, the rapid 
diminution in the natural increase. (The 
natural increase of a population is obtained 
by subtracting its death rate from its birth 
rate.) Many writers, including Carr-San- 
ders and Thomas Nixon Carver, believe 
that this slowing down in natural increase 
is due primarily to the raising of the stand- 
ard of living. ‘Carr-Sanders may be said 
to sponsor the theory that man’s growth in 
numbers may be determined by his notions 
of the economically desirable numbers 
under his conditions of life.’’! Obviously, 
then, the standard of living of a given area, 
if this theory is correct, is set by the desir- 
ability of its inhabitants for economic goods 
in preference to the privilege of begetting 
and rearing children. 

The average standard of living in the 
United States is increasing at a rapid rate. 
We have a greater variety of food, better 
homes, and more luxuries now than any 
previous generation has ever enjoyed. Like- 


1Thompson, Warren S., “Population Problems,” p. 73. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York and London, 1930. 


wise, the families in the United States are 
smaller now than they have ever been 
before. ‘‘Three years after the Civil War 
Dr. Nathan Allen of Lowell, Massachusetts, 
cited records to show that the average 
number of children had fallen from eight 
to ten in the seventeenth century to three 
at the time of the Civil War. Other genea- 
logical records reveal a similar trend.’’? In 
1930 less than three per cent of the families 
in the United States contained more than 
eight children. 


The average standard of living essentially 
depends upon the average wage rate. 
Many writers point out that the wage rate 
of various groups of workers within a given 
area has a tendency to vary inversely with 
the size of families of the workers, and 
directly in proportion to the amount of 
formal education required to fulfill the 
duties of his vocation. Let us illustrate. 
The average number of children ever born 
to all mothers in 1924 whose husbands were 
miners, an occupation which requires little 
education, was 4.3 children; while the 
average number of children born to mothers 

*Spengler, J. J.. “The New England Puritans; An 


Obituary,” Journal of Heredity; p. 71. Washington, D. c., 
February, 1932. 
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whose husbands were lawyers, bankers, 
and technical engineers averaged 2.3 chil- 
dren.* The remuneration for the latter 
group of occupations is much greater than 
that for the former. 


It is often pointed out that, due to this 
differential birth rate, our future popula- 
tion will come from the lower wage group. 
This is true only in that their standard of 
living is not raised to the extent that they 
will prefer economic goods in preference to 
begetting and rearing children. 


The present universal system of educa- 
tion that exists in the United States is do- 
ing more to raise the average standard of 
living than any other single factor. Clearly 
any diminution in the average size of fam- 
ilies will cause a further extension of pub- 
lic education, due to the change in the age 
composition of the population which will 
be the resultant of the increase. That is, 
the larger percentage of the total popula- 
tion will be older persons and the younger 
persons will be less numerous.‘ 


Farsighted school administrators should 
be conscious of the present population 
trends and plan their future programs ac- 
cordingly. That is, be prepared to care for 
astatutory enrollmentin the more elemen- 
tary grades, and an increased enrollment in 
the more advanced grades. 


In regard to the demand for educators in 
general, in the future there will be a greater 
demand than there has been in the past. 
This is true for two reasons: first, education 
is a luxury; as the standard of living is 
raised the percentage of the total income 
spent for luxuries will have a tendency to 
increase more rapidly than the amount 
spent for necessities; second, since a sta- 
tionary population consists of a relatively 
larger proportion of persons of working age 
there is likely to be insufficient employ- 
ment to go around. Therefore, there will 
be nothing left for the younger persons to 
do but go to school. 


As to the supply of educators this 
increased demand for competent teachers 
for the more advanced branches of educa- 


*Thompson; op. cit., p. 94. 

«Spengler, J. J., “Population Growth, Consumers Demand, 
and Business Profits,” Harvard Business Review; p. 205. 
January, 1934: ‘“‘By 1950 there will be slightly fewer persons 
under 20 than at the present; about 19 per cent more, age 20-44; 
~ about 43 per cent more, age 45-64; and over 64 respec- 
ti —— 


tion should call into service some of the 
best minds in the country, which would 
have a tendency to crowd out of the profes- 
sion the less desirable ones. 


Kentucky Association of Deans 
of Women 


ON NOVEMBER Sth and 6th, the Ken- 

tucky Association of Deans of Women 
will hold their annual meeting at Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond. The 
program chairman is Miss Chloe Gifford, 
Dean of Girls, Lexington. The officers of 
the Association are: Dean Emma Y. Case, 
Eastern State Teachers College, president; 
Miss Curraleen C. Smith, Morehead State 
Teachers College, vice-president; Miss 
Louise M. Kornfeld, Shawnee High School, 
Louisville, secretary; and Miss Marguerite 
Moery, Highlands High School, Ft. Thomas, 
treasurer. 


In the interest of the integration of teacher 
personality, all supervisory influences, as far 
as possible, should reach the teacher through 
the person of a single instructional officer, 
normally the principal. 


NCREASED POWERS do not come by 

waiting; they are striven for. It was 
not through mere waiting, through so much 
breathing, eating, and sleeping, that 
Lincoln’s early capacity, reflected in 1832 
in his statement ‘“‘To the people of Sanga- 
mon County,” became in 1863 the ability 
to deliver his Gettysburg address. His 
powers grew in that interval of thirty-one 
years largely through self-training. 


One may learn to swim by the use of 
corks, but eventually one must swim alone. 
Teaching is analogous to the corks. Even- 
tually one must carry on his education 
unaided and independently. The best 
fruits spring from individual initiative and 
self-directed effort. 


Instructional leadership should be con- 
cerned to a considerable degree with the 
preparation of teachers and with other general 
matters of educational policy. 
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Guidance~The Teacher’s Responsibility 


By GeorGiA M. ROUSE, 
Dean of Girls, Somerset High School 


UIDANCE is a characteristic of any 
& progressive school. Our population 
has increased 80 per cent from 1890 

to 1930. The high school enrollment has 
been augmented 2500 per cent in that same 
period of time. This rapid increase in size 
and the complexity of the secondary 
schools have made it more difficult for the 
individual to adjust himself. At no period 
in life is guidance more needed than in this 
“teen” age. The child is confronted on all 
sides with new problems—physical, mental 
and social—which leave him confused and 
puzzled. He often works out his own 
difficulties, but with what disastrous 
results and waste of time. There has been 
a change in the membership of the modern 
secondary school. Formerly a parent made 
the decision about a child’s attending high 
school. Today it is no longer in his hands. 
Most states have compulsory attendance 
Important changes in the social 


_ laws. 
and economic structures have occurred 
which have altered the mode of living and 


thought. These have necessitated a re- 
vision in the curricula which calls for 
guidance. 

Failure of guidance in the past has been 
clearly revealed by the number of pupils 
who have dropped out. The failure of 
pupils in different curriculum subjects is 
another indication for the need of effective 
guidance. One great need of a child today 
is the ability to adjust himself to social 
situations, to meet and to talk to people 
with poise and confidence. 

The word “‘guidance’’ needs some expla- 
nation. A few synonyms of to guide are: to 
direct, to lead, to conduct, to regulate, to 
steer. The aim of guidance is to help an 
individual become a happy and efficient 
member of the society in which he lives. 
Its function is to bring about changes 
which are desirable. It strives to help 
every boy and girl understand his or her 
potentialities and possibilities. The de- 
velopment of the entire individual is in- 
volved. It is not separate or distinct from 


education; but guidance is teaching and 
teaching is guidance when both are thought 
of as helping the individual. 

A few of the problems in which pupils 
need guidance are: The efficient use of 
school time, the acquisition of effective 
study habits, personal adjustments and 
school routines, the development of intel- 
lectual interests, the worthy use of leisure 
time, the training for worthy citizenship, 
physical and mental health, courtesy, 
personal conduct and social behavior, oc- 
cupations, sex education, ethical and relig- 
ious questions. This list shows that there 
is a need on the part of the teacher not only 
to present subject matter, but also to act 
as an adviser and confidant. 


Most pupils do not know how to study. 
They make as few plans and schedules as 
possible. Their real capacity for hard 
work is never challenged. They need to 
learn how to think and work as efficiently 
and economically as possible. Dr. Hutchins, 
president of the University of Chicago, said 
in a recent article: ‘An intellect properly 
disciplined and an intellect properly habit- 
uated is an intellect able to cope well in all 
fields.” This kind of guidance is one of the 
major problems of every good classroom 
teacher. The supervised study period offers 
an excellent opportunity for the achieve- 
ment of effective study habits. Each 
teacher could outline some very definite 
procedures which would develop these 
habits. The proper use of school time 
would be a natural outcome if these were 
developed. 

Every school has certain regulations 
which call for adjustment on the part of 
some pupils. Such routine matters as 
prompt attendance, lockers, payment of 
fees, traffic regulations, certain traditions 
demand some explanations. Often a child 
does not understand what is required of 
him. His citizenship is partly dependent 
upon his right attitude and upon his 
observance of these regulations. The home- 
room teacher is one of the best fitted to give 
this instruction. 
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The enrichment of leisure hours offers an 
avenue of endless opportunities to the 
school. Various activities and clubs develop 
certain interests and hobbies which are 
carried on after school. Reading, dramatics, 
music, and art can be encouraged in such 
a way that they will carry over when the 
child leaves school. Assembly programs 
as well as homeroom programs are _ val- 
uable aids in teaching true standards 
and real values by which certain amuse- 
ments may be judged. School parties are 
fruitful for leisure-time guidance. 


Guidance in health is self evident. 
Statistics and everyday observations stress 
the importance of this phase. Homeroom 
programs should give guidance in the pre- 
vention of disease and in constructive health 
habits. Mental health is becoming more 
important all the time. The sensitive, intel- 
ligent teacher can do much by helping the 
child overcome many fears, worries, and 
imaginary problems. He can help the child 
become a well balanced personality. 


An often used expression, “‘The school is 
Life itself,’’ brings to our attention the need 
of social-civic guidance. Clubs have an 
important place in getting the proper re- 
sponses and bringing the pupils in contact 
with desirable companions. The classroom 
offers opportunities for training in courtesy, 
good manners and certain social graces, 
consideration and thoughtfulness for others. 
The teacher can guide the pupil to respond 
to the highest motives, to increase his 
interests, and to co-operate with other 
members of his group. 


Ethical guidance is closely related with 
the social. Standards of conduct have 
been shifting. The pupil needs a sympathet- 
ic person to help him cultivate reactions 
which will be for the social good. Discus- 
sions of certain situations, desired traits, 
and suitable habits can be held in the 
homeroom. Assembly and homeroom pro- 
grams, planned by the pupils under the 
supervision of their teacher, could introduce 
many desirable characteristics that are 
essential for good living. The moral and 
spiritual side of an individual should not be 
forgotten. The statement that America is 
one of the wealthiest countries in the world 
and yet has one of the worst criminal 
records of any stresses the importance of 
this moral spiritual guidance. The pupil 
needs help in developing a moral courage, a 
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philosophy of life, that will adhere to a self- 
developed code of the highest standards. 

The homeroom teacher occupies an excel- 
lent position with reference to vocational 
and educational guidance. He knows his 
pupils more intimately than the other 
teachers. In fact the foundation of all 
guidance must be laid with him. Objective 
and interest tests serve as the basis to help 
the child see his particular interests and 
abilities. A collection of college catalogs 
give helpful information to those who plan 
to continue their education. Information 
about economic independence is of prime 
importance. 

Most of this discussion has been concern- 
ed with the need of guidance and its many 
phases. ‘‘What is my responsibility as a 
teacher in this program?” comes into one’s 
mind.’ Everyone gives some kind of guid- 
ance because of his contacts with his pupils 
which influence their mental, physical, and 
spiritual development. 

A worthwhile teacher arouses and de- 
velops right attitudes and special abilities 
daily. A club or similar activity is one of 
the best methods of doing this. He “‘sells’’ 
his subject. ‘How does my particular sub- 
ject help people in their daily lives and in 
what occupations or professions will this . 
help?” are some of the questions for the 
subject teacher to answer. Remedial in- 
struction is part of his duty since this brings 
attention to deficiencies which may hinder a 
child’s progress. Co-operation with the 
adviser and homeroom teacher is essential 
for a complete and successful guidance 
program. 

The homeroom teacher can certainly 
develop a helpful, friendly, and personal 
interest in each pupil, not only during but 
also before and after school hours. He can 
make the pupil realize that this is his 
school, his place to live. Since this teacher 
has a record of the pupil’s attendance, 
grades, results of different tests, he can 
interpret these in such a way that the neces- 
sary advice or encouragement is given him. 
This provides an excellent opportunity for 
personal contact. It is in the homeroom 
that citizenship, leadership, and personality 
are to be developed. The homeroom 
teacher can do much toward maintaining a 
high morale in the school. Unless these 
functions are performed by him they are 
likely to be neglected and the school will 
fail in its responsibility to that extent. 
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To summarize, it may be said that the 
foundation of guidance must be with the 
homeroom teacher. His interest in the 
welfare of the pupil is indispensable. 
Every teacher has a definite part to per- 
form. He has a part in seeing that the 
pupil is living under hygienic conditions at 
school, is working to his capacity, and is 
establishing social relationships and skills 
which are suited to his needs. He needs to 
recognize maladjustments and to follow a 
procedure that will keep these from occur- 
ring again. Undesirable ways of acting 
and thinking are to be detected and modi- 
fied. He helps the pupil to adjust himself 
to his environment. This program is an 
integral part of the educational system 
from the beginning to the end of school. 
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School Book Famine 


By WILLIAM McANDREW 


S the textbook goes, so goes Vermont 
and every other state and _ terri- 
tory. Here and there a wild and 

glad teacher warmed by a scornful training- 
school pedagog to adventure in ‘‘’nishtiv’ ’n’ 
’riginality,”’ tries working from her own out- 
lines. The children have to copy her words 
into notebooks. A lot is lost in the air 
between milady and the scribbling plodders. 
Then back they come to the textbook as the 
most complete and economical source of 
the best of our knowledge of the funda- 
mental information, skills, and culture, 
such as belong to the educated man. 


Yet the educational journals are now 
summing up reports from school people who 


complain that education has gone lame . 


from lack of nutrition. The textbooks have 
worn out. Orders were withheld in the 
lean years. Torn and dirty volumes are 
in use everywhere. Moreover, so fast have 
changes come in science, history, geography 
and even in the teaching of reading and 
arithmetic, that books of 1920, commonly 
in use in 1929, are reservoirs of error. A 
regiment of researchers and experimenters 
in the psychological laboratories of univer- 
sities here and abroad have tested and 


tabulated the ways the mind works; and 
their statistically indisputable conclusion 
settles that a large number of heretofore 
accepted ways of going at a lesson waste 
time and damage minds. 

Textbook writers are swift in getting the 
proved and improved ways into their new 
works and revised volumes. The traveling 
bookmen, whom publishers organize in 
classes and give lessons on demonstrating 
a book to schoolmasters, are the best 
educated salesmen extant. They have 
learned the futility of resisting a revised 
text of a rival publisher when it is threaten- 
ing to push out their own outmoded book. 
They are scouts in the field, eagerly search- 
ing for authorial talent. Now, whenever 
you talk with one of these missionaries of 
learning, he tells you frankly of the plight 
of the nation’s think works, struggling 
with tools that ought to be scrapped, of 
schools obliged to have two to six pupils 
using one book. Since the business upturn 
the schools have remained starved from 
lack of material for instruction; but even so 
there has never been a sufficient appropria- 
tion in most schools of the country for 
texts. By and large, the book cost before 
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depression was only two per cent of the 
school budget. 


Relief from the crisis won’t come from 
trustees. And though those who have the 
most complete knowledge of book famines 
at any time are publishers, a campaign by 
them for adequate textbook supply would 
be as spoofy as the florists’ ballyhoo for 
Mother’s Day. 


The sufferers most injured of course are 
the children. They are not wise enough 
to know what is debilitating their schooling. 
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Teachers are the next hardest hit. They 
and the school managers, principals, and 
superintendents know how to present the 
case to school boards, to Parent-Teacher 
Associations, and to local clubs. Following 
such a movement through to the end 
would give participants a sort of education 
that is rich with surprises in happy contrast 
to school routine. There is good prec- 
edent for this, set by those who said to 
Pharaoh, ‘“There is no straw given to us 
and they say to us make brick: the fault is 
in thine own people.” 


What Do You Know? 


| WHAT IS prescribed by law as the 

* qualifications of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction? 

2. How many members on the State 
Board of Education of Kentucky? 

3. Name the members of the State 
Board of Education of Kentucky. 

4. Name the present divisions in the 
State Department of Education. 

5. Who is Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Kentucky? 

6. Give the exact names of the white 
State-supported Teachers’ Colleges in 
Kentucky. 

7. Name the Presidents of the State- 
supported Teachers’ Colleges. 

8. Give the exact names and locations 
of the State-supported colored colleges. 

9. Name the presidents of the colored 
State-supported colleges. 

10. How many county school districts 
in the State? 

11. How many independent school dis- 
tricts? 

12. What is a subdistrict? 

13. How 
intendents? 

14. How do they secure their positions? 

15. What qualifications for district sup- 
erintendents are required by law? 

16. For what length term may they be 
elected? 


many local district super- 


17. How many members of a local 
board of education? 

18. How 
Kentucky? 

19. How many one-room school build- 
ings? 

20. Before any school building can be 
built in Kentucky, are the plans required 
to be approved? 

21. By whom? 

22. How many high schools in Ken- 
tucky? 

23. How many of these are private 
high schools? 

24. How many are Negro high schools? 

25. Who is authorized under the law to 
accredit public high schools? 

26. How many pupils in the school 
census in Kentucky, June 30, 1936? 

27. How is the per capita computed? 

28. At what ages are children listed in 
the school census? 

29. Who takes the school census? 

30. About how many children are en- 
rolled in the public elementary schools? 

=i 
school? 

32. About how many children in Ken- 
tucky attend one-teacher schools? 

33. What qualifications are prescribed 
by law and rules and regulations of the 


many school buildings in 


About how many enrolled in high 
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State Board of Education for an attendance 
officer? 

34. How many teachers do you think 
an eighth-grade elementary school should 
have? 

35. How many pupils should one teach- 
er teach? 

36. Is State school money secured by a 
tax levied specifically for school purposes or 
by an appropriation by the legislature? 

37. What is the total amount of the 
Common School Fund this year? 

38. Upon what basis is it distributed to 
local boards of education? 

39. Who declares the per capita? 

40. What is the common school per 
capita this year? 

41. What was the per capita in 1935? in 
1936? 

42. Who selects textbooks for use in the 
county schools? 

43. Are textbooks selected in exactly 
the same manner for counties and cities? 

44. How many first-class cities in Ken- 
tucky? 

45. How many second-class cities in 
Kentucky? 

46. How 
Kentucky? 

47. What class city is the county seat 
of your county? 

48. What amount of money was appro- 
priated by the legislature for the purchase 
of free textbooks this year? 

49. What amount of money has been 
appropriated for next year? 

50. Approximate the cost to the State 
per pupil per year for free textbooks. 

51. Under the present law, for what 
grades can the State furnish textbooks? 

52. For what grades are books furnished 
now? 

53. Why are books not furnished other 
grades permitted by law? 


54. What three general classes of certifi- 
cates are now issued? 


55. How many elementary and high 
school teaching positions in Kentucky? 


many third-class cities in 


56. How many persons hold certificates? 


57. What are the general minimum 
qualifications for a first-grade teacher? 


58. What are the general minimum 
qualifications for an English teacher in high 
school? 

59. About how much college training 
does the average elementary teacher have? 

60. About how many high schools in 
Kentucky have departments of vocational 
agriculture? 

61. How many high schools have de- 
partments of home economics? 

62. Who is Supervisor of Trades and 
Industrial Education for Kentucky? 

63. How much money is given to Ken- 
tucky by the Federal Government for the 
teaching of agriculture, home economics, 
and trades and industries? 

64. What is the legal minimum amount 
that each district must budget for in- 
struction? 

65. In how many monthly payments is 
the State per capita distributed each year? 

66. What is the closing date of the busi- 
ness year for schools? 

67. Can a bank act as treasurer for a 
board of education? 

68. Where is the School for the Blind? 

69. Under whose management is the 
School for the Blind? 

70. Name the person who is in direct 
charge of the school? 

71. How much money did the legisla- 
ture appropriate for vocational rehabili- 
tation? 

72. Is the fund matched by Federal 
funds? 

73. How much money would the Fed- 
deral Government give Kentucky if Ken- 
tucky would appropriate a like amount? 

74. How many people are employed in 
the State Department of Education? 

75. Who is Assistant Superintendent of 
Public Instruction? 

76. When is the next adoption of text- 
books? 

77. How many Senators in the Ken- 
tucky Legislature? 

78. How many Representatives in the 
Kentucky Legislature? 


79. Can the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction succeed himself? 


80. How often and when does the 
K. E. A. meet? 
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Counties 


Independent Districts 


ARTEMUS 
CENTRAL City 


K. €. A. Honor Roll 
May, 1937 


IIR os Peay a ct on pe hs ne te tone J. M. McVey 


ee nal eecrat Ss toate + Re BE os 
phe itlson Mokena ew eine ee Sam B. Taylor 
OC hs ee A re ee Herman L. Williams 


IP ee oe cle Simian 
1 Sg Sf Se RE eR ee eros Gere eee eee 
ce oe aetre ee eer 
| Sis SOE As Se ieee eee he 


Superintendents 


Clay Tharp 
Paris 


. Lyons 
E. J. Paxton 
Superintendents 


Jakie Howard 
Tim Meinschein 


URED aie einen cry ein egos Aes Sh Ow LR F. N. McWhorter 
NER Eo ie ete Cty eck hg aot ni ons! pi sipietouse Sie A. P. Prather 
MEO SAE Si hires a lb la Gig wise hsia ce is!s co's Aim: > Gow be > Bile acs Wa H. R. Riley 


MORELAND 

FacuLty, Murray TEACHERS COLLEGE 
PRESTONSBURG 

RICHMOND 

Sat Lick 





UMNIISUNNNNE Boe sce 5 a5 sec a wis swine WS See nie hide Ns Mid RRA SE R. T. Hagan 


R. F. Johnson 
Jas. H. Richmond 
or Triplett 
F. O’Donnell 

‘ilos Miller 








81. Whois the Secretary of the K. E. A.? 
82. Whois the President of the K. E. A.? 


83. How many teachers are members of 
the K. E. A.? 


84. Who appoints members of 
State Board of Education? 


85. Where is the State School for the 
Deaf located? 


86. Which 
Kentucky? 


87. About how many children were 
transported to school last year? 


the 


is the largest county in 


88. Name the last four State Superin- 
tendents of Public Instruction previous to 
this administration. 


89. Who was the first Superintendent 
ef Public Instruction of Kentucky? 

90. When was the present school code 
adopted? 


91. Can the Teachers’ Colleges and the 
University of Kentucky issue teachers’ 
certificates? 


92. About what per cent of high school 
graduates go to college? 


93. How does Kentucky rank educa- 
tionally among other states? 


94. How often does the State Depart- 
ment of Education issue a bulletin? 


95. Can married women be employed 
as teachers? 


96. Who is the United States Com- 
missioner of Education? 


97. Are any teachers’ certificates issued 
by examination? 


98. Who sponsors the adult education 
program in the State? 


99. Could a local board of education 
spend public school money for teaching 
children below school age? 


100. Could public state and local school 
money be used for teaching adults? 


Note: Allow yourself one per cent on 
each question and see what grade you make. 
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Why Vocational Education Has 
Developed 


By R. H. Woops, 
Director of Vocational Education, Kentucky 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION is not 
new. Both apprenticeship and voca- 
tional education through the schools existed 
in very early periods of human history. 
There was little. change in the means of 
vocational education from early periods of 
civilized life down to 1800. Even in the 
United States, up to the time of the Civil 
War the first means of training in a profes- 
sion was a sort of apprenticeship. The pass- 
ing of the Morrill Act in 1862 encouraged 
a rapid development of vocational educa- 
tion on the college level. There had been 


considerable development of vocational 
education below the college level prior to 
the passage of the National Vocational 
Education Act (Smith-Hughes) in 1917. 
At the time of the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act about one-half of the states had 
provided state aid for vocational agricul- 


ture. One year before the passage of the 
Smith-Hughes Act more than 3,000 schools 
offered some instruction in home economics. 


In Kentucky, however, little attention 
had been given to vocational education 
until after the passage of the National 
Vocational Education Act. Since that 
time, vocational education in Kentucky 
has constantly grown in scope and eff- 
ciency. At the present time 176 rural high 
schools offer instruction in vocational 
agriculture; 106 schools offer instruction in 
vocational home economics; and an equal 
number of schools offer instruction in non- 
vocational home economics. The larger 
cities in Kentucky have established pro- 
grams in trade and industrial education. 


Let us look more specifically into why 
vocational education has developed. 


1. Relatively few people go to college. At 
present time 12.2 per cent of the school 


population in Kentucky is enrolled in high 
school. Only 1.92 per cent of the school 
population is enrolled in the 12th grade. 
Since a pupil must go through twelve 
grades in order to finish high school, prob- 
ably one of the best estimates we can make 
of what percentage of our people graduate 
from high school is to multiply 1.92 per 
cent by 12, which gives us 23 per cent. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the persons who 
were graduated from high school in 1936 
entered college. Therefore, if only 23 per 
cent of our people enter the 12th grade and 
only 29 per cent of those who graduate 
from high school enter college, it is apparent 
that not more than six or seven per cent of 
our school population is entering college. 


2. Society is demanding an educational 
program that provides for all. Lay people 
and persons responsible for administering 
our schools are realizing that it is unwise to 
subject our people to a training program 
that is designed primarily to develop so- 
called intellectual proficiency. People are 
coming more and more to realize that if 
education is to function in a democracy it 
must fit individuals to meet the demands 
that society will make of them. An individ- 
ual, to be an asset in society, must have 
sufficient training to meet his civic and 
social responsibilities, and he must be 
vocationally trained so that he can earn a 
respectable living for himself and provide 
for those who are dependent upon him. 
Every normal individual is entitled to 
receive an education to fit him to deal 
effectively with the problems of his voca- 
tion. Our society cannot long tolerate a 
parasitic class of people. We are more 
and more, each year, realizing that it is the 
duty of the State and nation to train 
persons for efficiency and satisfaction in the 
vocations in which they must work. Each 
day brings us to a fuller realization that 
vocational education for the commoner 
wage-earning pursuits and for the skilled 
trades is equally as essential as training for 
the professions. 
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In a democracy the humblest worker 
equally with the youth who proposes to 
enter the professions has a right to the sort 
of training he needs to make him proficient 
in the vocation in which he is to earn a 
livelihood and maintain his family, and 
through which he will render his service to 
the community. Weare fast realizing that 
the right kind of education will increase the 
nation’s ability to pay for education. 


3. Vocational activities must be central in 
a well-ordered life. The first thing we expect 
of a man is to earn a living, but in addition 
to earning a living there are other activi- 
ties in which he must engage and which 
center around his work. His proficiency in 
health, civic, and social activities is directly 
related to his proficiency in vocational 
activities. Their vocation or their work 
must, of necessity, be a central purpose in 
life for most people. Most of the other 
activities are related to the vocation and 
must be influenced by it. Education must 
help people to develop a pattern of life. The 
central factor in this pattern must be one’s 
work or vocation. All other activities 
must be tied to the center of the pattern. 


4. Our leaders in education in this 
country believe in vocational education. Their 
influence has had much to do with its 
rapid development. Dr. Elwood Cubberley 
has this to say with respect to the develop- 
ment of vocational education, ‘‘in the next 
quarter of the century, there will be less 
cultural education, with more emphasis on 
the vocational. It will be the students who 
cannot succeed in vocational studies who 
will turn to the cultural, thus reversing the 
conditions as they exist today.” 


On March 28, 1933, Dr. C. H. Judd of 
the University of Chicago said, “I hope 
that in the future the secondary school may 
begin at about the twelfth year of a child’s 
age. From that age on, it seems to me, 
that there should be, first, a common core 
of subjects which will give the pupils an 
understanding of society and of the major 
acquisitions of science and the major con- 
tributions to civilization of literature. This 
fundamental core or general training should 
occupy, it seems to me, approximately one- 
third of a pupil’s time. . Two-thirds of his 
high school course could properly be arranged 
with a view to preparing him for his later 
career.” 


A few years ago Dr. Boyd H. Bode of the 
Ohio State University said, ‘‘A man is 
liberally educated only in so far as he can 
understand his vocation.’ He also said, 
“There is no broadening unless the thing 
taught is related to the vocation.” 

Edward L. Thorndike said years ago, 
“No sensible thinker about education now 
regards the ability to support one’s self as a 
mean thing. Everyone must gain power 
at school as well as at home to pull his own 
weight in the boat, to repay in useful labor 
what the world gives him in food and 
shelter. The cultured idler is as one-sided 
as the ignorant and clownish worker and 
may be even more of a danger to the world. 
The schools must prepare for efficiency in 
the serious business of life as well as for the 
refined enjoyment of its leisure.” 


A Kiwanis editorial of July 1924 said, 
“The salvation of American agriculture in 
the future lies in the proper training of the 
farm youth of today.” 


William Hawley Smith, in February 
1926, said, ‘‘We shall never succeed in 
educating all of the children of all of the 
people, till we first succeed in establishing 
in the minds of our people the basic truth 
that labor is not a curse but a blessing and 
that it is not the purpose of an education to 
free a child from the necessity of labor 
when he is grown, but that its end and aim 
is to fit him so that he can do to perfection 
the work in this world that he undertakes, 
or is set to perform.” 


The Department of Secondary School 
principals in its January 1936 bulletin said: 
‘The schools’ function of promoting social 
integration provides in itself a sufficient 
justification for including vocational train- 
ing in the school program. The full integra- 
tion of any generation of young people with 
society must certainly include a common 
conception of the part that various voca- 
tional activities play in the work of the 
world and a common readiness and prepara- 
tion on the part of young people to enter 
into that work. No social agency apart 
from the schools has yet demonstrated its 
ability to provide youth with this type of 
vocational preparation.” 


The aim of teaching is so to inspire and 
train the student that he may be able to 
carry on his own education. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SCIENCE IN OUR SOCIAL LIFE, By 
HUNTER AND WHITMAN. Published by 
American Book Company, 1936. 

A very complete textbook for Junior 
High School. This book is divided into 
fourteen units: 1. Control and Improve- 
ment of the Environment. 2. Adapta- 
tions and Their Value. 3. Proper Air Con- 
ditions Bring Comfort and Health. 4. A 
Citizen’s Need of Water. 5. How Heat Is 
Used in Home and Community. 6. Light 
in Home and Community. 7. How We 
Use Electricity. 8. Simple Machines in 
the Home. 9. The Sun, Time, and the 
Seasons. 10. How the Earth’s Surface 
Influences Man’s Activities. 11. The Inter- 
dependence of Living Things. 12. Bacteria 
—Good and Bad. 13. How the Com- 
munity Protects Its Food Supply. 14. How 
the Community Looks After the Health 
of Its Citizens. At the beginning of each 
chapter there is a list of survey questions. 


In the end of the chapter there is a self- 
testing exercise, essay test, review summary, 
test on fundamental concepts, practical 
problems, interesting things to do, read 
about, or see, science for leisure time, 
science club activities and reference read- 


ing. At the end of the book there is a 
glossary, which will be of great aid to the 
pupils. The illustrations are excellent. In 
each chapter there are problems with sub- 
heads, which explain them very satis- 
factorily. 


PRINCIPLES OF METHODS, By J. 
HERBERT BLACKHURST. Published by the 
University Press, 1936. (388 pp.) 

Principles of Methods is designed to 
bring together the gap between education 
books of pure theory and those dealing 
largely with technique. It intends to 
lessen difficulty due to the ambiquity of 
language. The sub-titles and discussions 
make the book easy to read and to under- 
stand. The book is well organized, with 
footnotes, an index, and a table of contents. 
There are twenty-nine charts. This book 
will be of great value to teachers and 
students. The chapters on lesson planning 
and testing will prove unusually helpful. 


The book is divided into ten chapters: 
1. Nature and Meaning of Experience. 2. 
The Meaning of Education. 3. Educational 
Surroundings. 4. Developing the Moral 
Aspects of Living. 5. Developing the 
Habit-Skill Aspect of Living. 6. Develop- 
ing the Ability to Do Reflective Thinking. 
7. Developing the Appreciation Aspect of 
Living. 8. Supervision. 9. Planning. 10. 
The Nature and Meaning of Methods. 11. 
Testing. 12. The Influence of Philosophy 
Upon Curriculum and Methods. 


EVERYDAY PROBLEMS OF THE 
COUNTRY TEACHER, By F. J. Lowrn, 
Published by Macmillan Company, 1936. 
(625 pp.) 

A textbook and a handbook of country- 
school practice. Although this book is 
specifically directed to the teachers in our 
country schools, it contains an abundance 
of valuable material for anyone engaged in 
this business of education. The material 
covered and the problems discussed are, of 
course, the same ones that have confronted 
educators in the past; to say nothing of 
having been hashed and rehashed in every 
teachers college. Notwithstanding this 
fact, however, the ideas and suggestions are 
systematically grouped and effectively pre- 
sented so as to make this an excellent 
reference—an up-to-date book one might 
include in his library. 


THE CHILDREN’S OWN READERS, 
Book VI. PENNELL AND CusACcK. Pub- 
lished by Ginnand Company. Price $0.92. 

This book contains the stories that were 
liked by thousands of children. There are 
stories about animals, life, and adventure in 
other countries, humorous stories, fairy 
stories, etc. Each chapter closes with 
“Helps for Study and Enjoyment.’”’ All the 
stories are preceded by introductions which 
create a desire to read. The book closes 
with a ‘‘Little Dictionary,” which is made 
up of a key to pronunciation and words and 
their meanings. Some of the words are 
illustrated. This book has a wide variety 
of stories, so there will be stories and poems 
to suit the taste of each child. The illus- 
trations are very good. 
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THE INTERSESSION 
June 7 - June 19 


THE CURRENT SCENE 


Fascism and Communism: A Study of 
Dictatorship Government. 
Industrial Relations. 


COURSES WITH FIELD TRIPS 


Flora of the Cincinnati Parks. 
Water-Color Sketching. 


AESTHETIC VALUES 


Music Appreciation. 
Teaching of Dramatics in High School. 


Dewey is the Intersession lecturer. 
elementary school. 
league baseball. 





SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


TWO REGULAR TERMS 
June 21 - July 27 and July 27 - Aug. 28 


COURSES FOR VARIED INTERESTS 


and more than a hundred others. 
(2) Thirteenth year of demonstration 

(3) Every recreational privilege from grand opera to national 
(4) Illustrated booklet and complete catalogue by return mail 
if you write name and address on the margin of this page, and mail to— 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, 


DIRECTOR, UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE EIGHT WEEKS TERM 
June 14 - Aug. 7 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


From Taft to Roosevelt, 1912-1936. 
Post-War Europe, 1919-1926. 
Crises of Social Thought. 


PROBLEM CHILDREN 
Psychology of Adjustment. 
Special Disabilities in Learning. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 


Current Administrative Problems in 
Secondary Education. 
Consumer Business Education. 


Points to remember: (1) John 











REAT MEN have a trait in common— 

they continually put forth efforts to 
increase their powers, thus growing year by 
year toward the fulfilment of their capaci- 
ties. Training for them is not a process 
that ends in youth; they carry on indefi- 
nitely by themselves. They are arrows. 
There are, on the other hand, numberless 
people who in youth lay something of a 
foundation, but subsequently rear on it no 
structure. They suffer from lethargy; 


lack the initiative to work constructively, 
to plan their lives well, and to carry out 
even what they have planned. They are 
driftwood. 


The word scholar is derived from a root 
meaning “‘leisure’. One to whom that name 
belongs works best in quietude. Deliberation, 
abhorring pressure and speed, can go only at 
its own pace. Haste is passed at the goal 
by the crutch of time. 








gineering Dept., Commissioner of Sewers, Louisville. 





FLOOD PHOTO-POSTCARDS 


100 DIFFERENT ViIEWS—SET OF 32—FOR 50c POSTPAID 


FLOOD MAP OF LOUISVILLE 


42x28 Inches—in 4 colors—showing flooded areas throughout Louisville. 
Illustrated. 50c Postpaid. 


AGENTS WANTED—CAN DOUBLE YOUR MONEY 
Water-Soaked Books, Documents, Bookkeeping Supplies Reconditioned 
STANDARD PRINTING CO., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


(4 Trunk Lines) 


Prepared from drawings by En- 


Phone JAckson 8211 
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An Essential Part of Every 
Junior High School Program 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


A balanced program that supplies the knowledge 
needed for the consumer; the knowledge and 
training needed for the producer or business 
worker. 


First published in April, 1936, OUR BUSINESS 
LIFE has already been adopted by hundreds of 
schools in all parts of the country. OUR BUSI- 
NESS LIFE is leading the way in crystallizing 
thought in the field of social-business education. 


Write our nearest office 
for an examination copy. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 

















LIBRARY BOOKS 


Every Purpose 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING FOR GRADES 


REFERENCE 


Science, History, Literature, Travel, 
Guidance, The Arts 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Classified lists and Catalogue 
on request 


Estimates furnished. 


36 Years in the Book business dealing 
with schools. 


GOOD SALESMAN WANTED 


GEO. —E. DUM COMPANY 


36 E. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








IF YOU NEED TO 
BORROW 


You Can Get Quick, Friendly 
Service at Household Finance 


NO SECURITY OR ENDORSERS REQUIRED 
JUST YOUR SIGNATURE ... LOANS MADE BY MAIL 


@ You may needa loan sometime — to pay up urgent 
past due bills or to meet an emergency. Where could 
you get it—quickly, privately, or without embarass- 
ment? Many teachers have found the answer to that 
question in Household Finance. We lend you the 
money you need on your own signature. Without 
co-signers. Without security. Payments may spread 
over many months to suit your convenience. If not 
convenient for you to call at our offices, you may 
borrow by mail. 


Constructive Financial Counsel 


At Household Finance we do more than lend money. 
Here a loan becomes part of a constructive plan to 
improve the borrower’s future financial position. 
Household Finance’s interesting, authoritative book- 
lets on money management and better buymanship 
have helped thousands of teachers to get permanently 
out of the financial rut. Copies can be obtained at 
any Household Finance office. 


The manager of the nearest office will be glad to 
tell you about Household Finance service. Or mail 
coupon for full information so you will have it handy 
for future reference. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE, Ky. e 
» 3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. 
Household Finance Corporation 
3rd Fl., Central Union Bk. Bldg. Phone 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corporation 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
Incorporated 
ee ee eee eG 


Household Finance Corporation 

(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.” I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


Name 





Address 





City 





Amount I desire to borrow $ 
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First Summer Term of 5 Weeks 
Opens June 14, 1937 


WESTERN’S SUMMER SCHOOL 


THE ATTRACTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL ISSUE OF TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS 
GIVING FULL INFORMATION WILL BE SENT TO ANYONE DESIRING IT 
For further information, address H, H. CHERRY, President 


WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Second Summer Term of 5 Weeks 
Opens July 19, 1937 














For Sale or Trade: 


Ninety-nine Auditorium Chairs 
(Used in Colored School) 


W. E. LAWSON, Superintendent 
CYNTHIANA, KENTUCKY 

















Teacher Participation in County 


School Administration 
(Continued from page 26) 


administration makes for efficiency by 
letting the administrator check a few 
things rather than hundreds of details. 
The administrator is left in position to 
think and plan the type of thing he is 
employed to do, rather than to chase him- 
self to the point of exhaustion with littleorno 
accomplishment. After a gocd many years 
of experience in this type of school adminis- 
tration, the writer has found that teachers 
work more co-operatively because they 
have been placed in that capacity, and find 
out what it means for some teacher to fail 
to co-operate. The more teachers partici- 
pate in administration and supervision the 
more the direct line of authority is kept 








OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
MENTOR, KY. 


Wants Degree Teachers. Attractive open- 
ings for Principals, High School and Ele- 
mentary Teachers. 











intact because the teacher learns the 


reason for it. 


Training rural teachers in administration 
where the co-operation of other teachers is 
involved is more difficult, but can be done 
through committee work. As the teachers 
get closer to the administration of the 
schools through their elected committees 
they become first understanding and sym- 
pathetic and finally a booster for the pro- 
gram. Cases of criticism have been cured 
by placing the critical person on a com- 
mittee to study the problem from all angles. 


Resolution Number Five 


“Be it resolved that, since there must be a leader 
in all movements and the County Superintendent 
is in the position of leader in county educational 
movements, and inasmuch as he must make many 
decisions and be held responsible for the ultimate 
results, we pledge to the County Superintendent 
our professional co-operation.” 


An approving vote by 96 per cent of the 
faculty seems to indicate that the teachers 
have come to realize the need of co-opera- 
tion. 


In addition to better understanding and 
co-operation, the committee method is 
beginning to produce other results. It 
keeps the administration more in touch 
with the schoolroom and the public. It has 
promoted Parent-Teacher Association work 
by having an active worker attend sectional 
teachers’ meetings and go through the pro- 
cess of organizing an association, the 
worker acting as teacher and the teachers 
acting as the parents of acommunity. They 
are arranging social affairs for teachers and 
developing the idea of a grade supervisor. 
They are a decided asset to the system. 
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f the 
a T won't be ie now until you trade your classroom for the 
ae open road! It may take lots of puzzling to decide just where 
you'll go on your vacation trip—but you'll have no trouble at all 
picking the best way to get there. 
and FIRST—Greyhound reaches more vacation spots than any other 
d y P' y 
s travel system—far more! SECOND-—you can travel farther, see 
It more thrilling places, return by an entirely different route—at only 
ouch one-third the cost of driving and with none of the fatigue and 
: _ bother—at much less than fares for other types of transportation! 
at THIRD-—you can get complete information on trips anywhere 
ian : ; from the nearest Greyhound agent, or by mailing coupon below. 
ro- SN 
P h BREEZY PICTORIAL BOOKLETS, INFORMATION —FREE 
the Just mail this cots on to Greyhound Travel Bureau, 
~hers 801 N. Limestone, Lexington, Ky., for an interesting 
r booklet and travel facts about any of ay” followin ing: 
They om NEW ENGLAND (©, MICHIGAN 0, 
and - . — COAST CITIES [),, GREAT NORTHWEST (CALI. 
) an — - ; i RNIA MOKY MTS. Ci, NEW YORK & 
risor. : ———— ’ SO , COLORFUL SOUTH- 
ey APR: 4 WEST ©, ATLANTIC BEACHES 0 (check which one) 
tem. ~ Y ? Pr. If you a rates and suggested routes for any trip, 


jot down place you wish to visit on margin below. 
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The BROWN HOTEL 


Louisville Harold E. Harter, Mer. Kentucky 











BLOWING ROCK SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 


Blowing Rock, N. C., June 23 to August 4, 1937 


Offers a delightful mountain vacation—4000 
feet up in the air, with advanced courses in 


Short Story Writing Art of Writing Poetry 
Manuscript Criticism Contemporary Poetry 
Play Writing New American Literature 
Play Production The Teacher’s Workshop 


A distinguished faculty of novelists, short story 
writers, poets, and dramatists. The school is 


Affiliated with Duke University 


For, list of Faculty and Visiting Lecturers write: 
Dr. Edwin O. Grover, Director; Care Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 
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When You Are In Louisville .... 
VISIT OUR 


KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


Look over our lines of materials to help you in your teaching. 
WE ARE OPEN UNTIL 4:00 P. M. ON SATURDAYS! 


This will give you more time to inspect our Hek- 
tograph Seatwork, new Art Materials such as Frescol 
and Shaw Finger Paint, Construction and Poster 
Papers, Built-Up Panels, and all sorts of suggestions 
for more efficient teaching. 


You will find, also, a complete line of MAPS, GLOBES, FURNITURE OF ALL 
KINDS, BLACKBOARD, ERASERS, CRAYON and everything that goes 
into the equipping of an up-to-date schoolroom at 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
31I-313 West Main St. Louisville, Kentucky 














Gum HELPS KEEP TEETH 
_ CLEAN AND STRONG 
FOUR FACTORS that help 


teeth are: 
I Right Food. 
2 Chewing Exercise — and this 


includes chewing a stick of gum 
for 5 to 10 minutes twice a day. 


3 Keeping Teeth Clean — try 
chewing gum as well as using 


the tooth brush. 
4 Dentist’s Care. 


There is a reason, a time and 
place for Chewing Gum. 


UNIVERSITY RESEARCH I$ BASIS OF OUR ADVERTISING . . . NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, ROSEBANK, $. |., NEW YORK 








Albert Chidester, 
College Box 455, 
Berea, Ky. 








Workbooks for State-Adopted Texts 





EARLY PROGRESS 
Workbook cram 


Stimulate pupil research with the workbooks 
based on the state-adopted High School Social 
Studies books published by Allyn and Bacon! 


West and Shellman’s 
Early Progress Workbook 
to accompany West and West’s Man’s 
Early Progress 


West and Shellman’s 
Modern Progress Workbook 
to accompany West and West’s Modern 
Progress 


Hughes’ 
Workbook in Citizenship 
to accompany Hughes’ Problems of Ameri- 
can Democracy 


West and Wallace’s 
Our Nation’s History 
to accompany West’s American People 


Magruder and Harvey’s 
Our Nation’s Government 
to accompany Magruder’s American 
Government 


These workbooks exactly fit the adopted texts 
and set a new standard of excellence in this 
type of book. They are profusely illustrated; 
they contain maps, charts, graphs, and tables; 
they are unique in securing interesting and 
meaningful pupil research, an activity of vital 
importance in the Social Studies field. 
Examination copies will be gladly furnished 
upon request. 

Keys for each of these workbooks are free to 
teachers using them. 


Allyn and Bacon 
2231, South Park Way Chicago 











